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E:ducational. 


CONNECTICUT, Litchfield County, Canaan 
‘ANAAN ACADEMY, — CA: MPING, 
boating, fishing, baseball, tennis; instruction; sum- 

mer session opens June 20. Full particulars of the Rector. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, "ee Se 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica. 
tion necessary. 
Mrs. S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy. Principals. 





ConnecTicuT, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTON'S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 





CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. ' = a 
Mz EAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS.— 

College rea de English Courses, French, 
German, Art, Mus’ Rev. J. B. McLEAN, 





Connecticut, Waterbury 
7T. MARGARE 7 S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and hd Boyes for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 


1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


DISTRICT cF COLUMBIA, Washin 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIV? *E RSITY.— 

For copies of new ye oy containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School. the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

RoBeERT H. MARTIN, Secretary. 





_DIsTRICT or CoLumBiA, Washington.’ 
( “UNSTON INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS. 
T 2926 and 2928 P Street, N. W. 
Mr. and Mrs. BEVERLEY R. MASON. 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, yo 
E. E. BARRETT, LL. B I -. Secretary. 


KENTUC ckY, Shelbyville.’ 
CIENCE HILL, 
An English and Classical School for Girls. Oldest 


in the South. First-class {in all its cong ansat. Pre- 
pares for Wellesley. T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. FranklinSt. 
fr? GEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
“47 for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Sist year begins September 21, 1893. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OU THERN HOME SCHOOL Sor Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fitty- -third | year. Summer address, Bar Ha Harbor, Me. | 

















MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S EN: GLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 


tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





MARYLAND, Hagerstown. 
"EE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC 
and Art ¢ pereenes .—A choice school for girls. 
Finest climate in the world, beautiful grounds, elegant 
buildings on a hill, large and experienced faculty, all 
home comforts, rare advantages, reasonable rates. Send 
for Catalogue and Journal to C. L. KEEpy, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F: STEARNS'S HOME 
§ School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 


M ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 BoyIston Street. 
YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year’). 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 

stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and | for rb business. Special students receiv ed. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston Removal to 86 ‘Beacon St. 
R. HALE S SCHOOL. 
The 12th year will open Sept. 26, at No. 86 Bea- 
con Street. 

Preparation for Harvard and the Institute of Tech- 
nology. Full Classical Course. Also Modern Language 
and Scientific Course. Preparatory Department for 
boys of nine or ten years of age. Gymnasium, with bath- 
rooms and shower-baths. 

Teachers: Edw. D. Marsh, Harv., 1885; Charles S. 
Street, Amherst, 1886; Edward K. Stevens, Harv., 1883. 

Address till August i, ALBERT HALE, 

5 Otis Place, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 

(+4: SSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Boarding and Day School. College pre aration; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and well ealey 

S. ALICE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, ~ B., 
Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. _ 
I TSS CLAGETT S HOME AND DAY 

School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each. enth year. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
TSS FRANCES V. EMER SON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
20th year opens Oct. 3, 1894. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1804. 

AmY Morris HOoMANs, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Be 
Be STON UNI VERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean 
lay EpM MUND H. "BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Cambridge, 7 Garden Street. 
beg BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 
for Bora, 12th year ‘ian Sept. 30, 1894, in new 
special bui ding. Best ventilating obtainable. Fight 
ears’ continuous course under the same teachers. 
ome for a limited number. Catalogue. 








PD SOSHUS Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 


Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. ‘i 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. Game. AND, Principe. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
P% WDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for young 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptional 
advantages for home and outdoor life. Fifty boys. 

B. Knapp, S,B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall “— * 0 “hege Sept. 6, 1894. Ad- 
dress VM. GALLAGHER, I Prin. | 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL ga ape says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowe 


j 7 ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
etre: P. UNDERHILL, M.A., 
Prineipal._ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymoutt : 
R. KNAPP S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Royat (Harv.), Head ng 
Mrs. Knapp, Prine ipal. — 


MASBACHU SETTS, ‘Springfield. 
M R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
«!’ 


Se hool for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 
‘Massacuu SETTS, West Newton 


H JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School. Allen Brothers. The forty- 
second year of this family school for boys and girls 
begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, Business, and a useful life. Attention 
to character building. Send for catalogue, or call 
Tuesdays at ALLEN BROTHERS. 





MASSACHUSET TTS, , Wore ester. ‘ 
JORCESTER POLYTECHNIC JN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil. Mechanical, and 
——- Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. ; 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Sci 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymna 
sium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. Home 
inGuences. JosErn ALDEN SHAW. A. nat Headmaste: rr. 


Micuiaan, Houghton. 
ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL,.—A 
State School of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write ‘to 
___M. E. Wapsworta, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School ‘for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
130 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OL AVE ADEL E EVERS, Principal. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Formerly Miss Morgan’s. College-prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses. For circular, address 
GEORGIANA 8S, Woopsvry, A.B., Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
ISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Sept. 19. Resident, native French and 
German teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Weilesley, and Baltimore 
College for Women. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 
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New JERSEY, Princeton. 4 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquirtes may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
B. Fine, Head master. 





New JERSEY, Summit. 
"ENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
\ Elevation over four hundred feet; beautiful 
house and grounds; all departments; thorough pa 
tion for college; high standards and best methods of 
teaching. Opens September 
Miss Ames ia S. Watts, Principal. 


New York, Brooklyn, 160 Joralemon Street, 

Af iss KATHERINE L. MALTBY 
fr Home and School. Highest Academic, Art, and 
Musical advantages. Circular on application, 





New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Ave., cor. Quincy St. 
PROOKLYN HILL INSTITUTE. 
Mrs. C. P. LANE and Miss GorvaAN’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 


NEw YorK, Buffalo, 254 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-fourth year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 





New YorK, Newburgh. 
y ad MISSES MACKIE’ S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, 
Twenty-ninth year. 
Ce Jertific ate admits to i assar and Ww ellesley. 


New YorK Cry, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 

| TSS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 

l SON’S Boarding oy ted School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 18%: 


New York City, 557 Fifth Avenue. ; 
| ME. ALBERTI?S DELSARTE 
l s School of Expression. To supplement general 
education, make acquired knowledge prac.ical, and 
afford training for the home and for ee lety. 
VM. M. ALBERTI. 





NEw York City, 55 5 West 47th Street. 
| ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
y: —Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. A few board 
ing pupils taken. Reopens October 3. 





85th and 86th Sts. 


SCHOOL FOR 


NEw York, Riverside Driv e, 


HE MISSES ELY'S 
GIRLS. 


NEw YorK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
7 HEMISSES MERINGTON— 
French and English Se hool. _Resident pupils. 


~ New York, Philmont. _ 
. T. MARK’'S SCHOOL.—TEN G/RLS 


can be received as boarders. Charge, $280.00 





NEW York, Saratoga Springs. 
fi UPLE GROVE SEMINARS 
Regular and optional courses for Young Ladies; 
10 teachers; superior facilities for the higher sciences. 
Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting. 40th year. 
CHARLES F. Dowpb, Ph.D., President. 





NEw York, Staten Island, New Brighton. 
Da HAWRKINS'S TRINITY SCHOOL 
for Boys.—Prepares for college by individual sys 
tem. Students coached during summe r for fall exami 
nations. 26th year begins Se pt. 28, 
New York, Tarrytow n. Ss 
tL OME INSTITUTE. A BOARDING 
and Day School for Girls, will reopen Sept. 19. 
Miss M. Ww. _METc ALF, Prine ipal. 


NEW York, ‘Ut 

| RS. PIAT fi S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
ised. - Applications: should be ‘made early. 


_NEW York, We ast New Bri; ghton, Staten Isls and. 
» 4 AUSTIN'S MILITARY BOARD- 
&.. ing School, Reference, Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., 
Bishop of N.Y. Terms, $500. 
Rev. G. E. QUAILE, B.A. (Trinity College, Dublin), 
Headm: aster. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. ? 
JAVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McPoNALD, B.A., Oxford (son of George 
MacDo Donald). 
Onto, Cincinnati. , ial : 
Nqiss ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
B® YN MAWR COLLEGE 
D) FOR WOMEN. 
Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under 
«raduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments an iin Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages. For Program or Graduate Pamphlet, address 
as above. 


PENNSYLVANTA, Bryn Mawr 
MS ALO wein’s 
: DAY, BOARDING, nn COLnen Peer ARATt 
RY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — ns Sept. 26, Isv4 Ad 
dress Miss FLORENCEBALDWIN, 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 


‘T. LUKE'S SCHOOL. 
A HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


CHARLES H. STROUT, 
F. E. Mourtos, 


Illustrated Catalogue. 


Principals. 


P rsTo ANIA TC TD ET 


A EYSTON IDEM Y. 

» c re efined ™ ee. pate for both sexes 
mountain atr. Delightful Campus 
Thorough instruction. Charges moderate. Sen¢ 
circular. F.1 t 


PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
he LIDAYSBURG SEMINARY. 
Thorough instruction. ‘Home comforts 
tion healthful. Address Mrs. R. S. Hitchcock, 


p ENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 355 


Chelten Ave. 
] ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOA 
4 26th year. “ Appro 


ing and Day School. 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
minations are held in the school by an examiner 


the ( vollege. Se hool certificate admits to Vassar. 


Pure 


Perfect sanitation 


1 for 


AvoMIS, A.M., Princtpal 


Loca 


Weat 


Rl). 

ved" 
exa 

from 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4110 and 4112 Spruce St. 


yi} 7SS GORDON’S BOARDING A 
Day School for Young Ladies. 
Liberal Fducation, with Preparation for College. 
French, Art, and Music. 
rs. Jutia R. TUrTwiter, 


ND 


Assoc fate Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, I Arcs ip *hia, Chestnut Hill. 


l RS. COMEG AND MISS BEI 


‘© 


English, Frene 4 ma German Boarding School 


for young ladies reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
] ISS ANABLE'S 
P Day School for Young Ladiea. Estab. ta 
Opens Sept. 26. 





BOARDING AND 


IS4s, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phil: ade Iphta, 3606 Powe ton Ave. 


] TSS BARDWELLUS HOME 
4 Day School will reopen Sept. 25, 1sw4 
number of boarding pupils. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
/ ICKINSON SEMINARY. — 
Sexes. Regular and Elective Courses 
conferred 
xuages specialties. Steam heat, electric light, 
comforts. Write for catalogue. 


AND 
Limited 


,rm 


ai 


Degrees 
Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern Lan 


home 


J. Gray, D.D., President 


RHODE ISLAND, Provide TK ‘8, 26 C abot Street. 

Me MARY C. WH LER S F 

paratory,Collegiate, and Art Se hool reopens 

ber 2 2, Is¥4. Certificate admits to Brown Unive 

Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professa 

Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupils 











TENNESSEE, Franklin 
I] ZTALL AND MOONE Y’'S SCH 


for Boys. 


Ad 
Ovto 
rsity, 
rs in 
Paris 


wee 
ce 


Fits boys for the leading U niversities 


Discipline rigid, instruction thorough, expenses rea 


sonable. 





: TENNESSER, Nashville 
( VOLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Leading Southern Institution. Patronage 
half the Union. Vanderbilt University privileges 


In writing for Catalogue, mention Natio 


” 


from 
Art, 


Literature, Science, Music, Dressmaking, Gymnasium 
Rev. GE ». W.F. Parcs, DD, Prest. 





Virginia, Norfolk. 


TORFOLK ACADEMY FOR BOYS 


v4 Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mi 
Naval Academies, Schools of Science. 


Fo 
1. and 


Rosert W. Tunstacy, B.A., Principal. 


v IRGINIA, St aunt n 


fr UR CALALOGCCES OF THE 182 


LEYAN FEMALE INSTITUTE pply to 
weiw RoweRTs N, Presi 


RIVERVIEW ,. 


59TH YEAR. 
Government Academies and Business. U.S. Arm 
cer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War 


ACADENY, 


tent 


1UGHKEEPSIB, N. ¥ 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


yom 


BISREE & AMEN, Principals. 


“TASS. HOME SCHOOL 
i) BOYS. 
Wellesley ty rreperes Boys for Cog. 


. EDW. A. BENNE 


FOR 


mR. 


S T. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
wJ Albany, N. ¥.—Unider the direction of Bishop Doane 


Chotce of four courses of stu ay for graduatio mn. S 
studies may be taken, or a full collegiate course. 
catalogue, address Miss E. W. Bop, P 


« GREYSTONE.—For s< unger bora. “Preparation 
tuences. Refined surroundings 
LEURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N.J 


Ft. Edward, N.Y. 


Six courses and 


for College. Family inf 
Gymnasium. ALFRED ( 





COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


For Young Women. 37th year Sept. 25 
Prep. Muaic. Art, Elocu.. Phys, Cul. $270. Jos. E. Kinc 


Bingham School for Boys, 
Established in 1783. 
1793 Major R BINGHAM, Superintendent, 


pecial 
For 
rin 


ers. 


4, D.D. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


1894 
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keducattional. 


Museum otf a [ls 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINI No 


Nineteenth year will open Getober 1, 1s 


Instruction tn drawing from the cast and fro 
painting, modelling, and decorative desiga, and als 


artistic anatomy and perspective Principal treat 
tora: F. W. Benson b. ¢ Tarbell, and Pa ia 
(Drawing and Painting), Mra. Willlam Stone «is * 


tive Desiyn), BL. Pratt (Modelling), G. HM. Monks, ™ 
Anatomy), and A. kK, ¢ yone (Senne tive Pupils ar 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Mus 
For circulars giving detailed (nformation, add now 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD. Manacer 


HACKETTSTOWN 
INSTITUTE, 


HACKETTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


College preparatory for gentlemen aultes < 
Rest butiding of ita class, Muste, Art, Kicx ate 
ratory. Twogymnasitums. Lawation unsurpease! thas 
moderate. Catalogue free 

Rev. GE. MH. WHITNEY, fi * 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850, Twenty minutes fr Ptr itencte 
yhia, two hours from New York. Opens Septem! 

ror circulars and reports apply to Principals 

‘ OGONTY SCHOOL Poo ora 


UNIVERSITY we! TENAS. 


The chair of Phystes and also the chatr of Bi ay 
the University of Texas, at Austin. Tex are vaca 
Applications to fll sand chairs, with testin ais 
references, should be addressed to FP. W. Ra Cha 


man, Fort Worth, Texas 
Salary of Physics, $8.000, of Biology, 82 oO 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL, 


NATICK, “ASS, 


Seventeen miles frost Bosto Stud t< are f 
repared for Wellesley ‘and ther collegesx Numilx 
on ited 


Mise CHARLOTTE H. CONANT.) ,. 
Miss FLORENCE RIGELOW ~ 


{RD SEMINAR ) 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
An excellent home school for ¢ 


full particulars and tilustrated < ae ‘ 
HORACE M, WILLARD, D.. Principal 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 


A School for Girls. Pull Academic Course 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Musi 
Art, and Elocution. Special preparation for any thewe 
Upens Sept. 27. Address Mr and Mrs. WD. CAREL! 
1407 Massachusetts Ave. Washington, D. ¢ 


CHELTENHAM: MILITARY ACADEMY. 


OGONTZ (sear Parcapeprnia), PA. Unexcetiled as a 
College Preparatory School, Now represented by its 
sraduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehigh, 
afayetio, Trinity, Univ. of Pa, and West int. Zath 
year begins Sept. 19. JOHN C. RICE, PhD, Principal 


LAW SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 
LEXINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Opens September 13 For catalogue, address 


J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, Dean 


Sh JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
MANLIUS, N. Y 


Next term begins Sept. 10, IS04. Apply to 
WI. VERBECK, President. 


Cavuga Lake Military Academy, 
Advantages—A well disciplined school, Experienced 
teachers. Location near Cornell University. Term be 
gins Sept. 10, isv4. For illustrated circular, address 
Col. C. J. Wriaut, B.S., A.M., + 
or ALFRED K. McALrriye, A.M., 


WELLS COLLEGE 


ILLEG > FOR WOTIEN, 
Three Full SC OLLEG I: Aurora, N. Y. 


Location beantiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 10, 1504. Send for Catalogue. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

: Practically eames hy A Wie eee 

Lome, a 2 BY ui “, fe ue yal. : 

i, “HE: SEMINARY, Mt. Carroll, [ll., with 


Conservatory of Music and School of Art, now in 
42d year since incorporated. Send for free Uread. 
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GINN & ‘COMPANY PUBLISH: 


WORKS OF AN EMINENT SCHOLAR. 


Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar. 


A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the classical language and the 
older dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By WILLIAM DWIGHT 
WuiItNey, late Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology 
in Yale College. Second (revised and extended) edition. Copy 
right, 1889. 8vo, 552 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.20. 


‘The Grammar is the most complete and the best that has yet appeared.” 
The Nation. 


Supplement to Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar. 

The roots, verb forms, and primary derivatives of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage (each formation and derivative being dated according to 
the period of its appearance in the literdry records of the language). 
Price, $2.00. 


Whitney’s Essentials of English Gram- 
mar. 
For the Use of High Schools, Academies, and the Upper Grades of 
Grammar Schools. With a Supplement of Extracts for practice 
in parsing. 12mo. Cloth. 287 pages. Price, 85 cents. 


Whitney and Lockwood’s English Gram- 

mar. 

Being Whitney’s Essentials of English Grammar, revised for young 
pupils by Sara E, H. LocKwoop, author of ‘“ Lessons in English,” 
under the direction of Dr. Whitney. 12mo. Cloth. 253 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Oriental Studies. 

A selection of the papers read before the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. 
Square 8vo. Cloth. 278 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, $2.00. 
Scheiner’s Astronomical Spectroscopy. 
Translated and revised by E. B. Frost of Dartmouth College. S8vo. 

Half leather: Illustrated. Price, by mail, $5.00. (Department of 
Special Publication.) 
The Inflections and Syntax of [alory’s [Morte d’Arthur. 


By C. 8S. BALDWIN, Tutor in Columbia College. Square 12mo, Cloth. 
156 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.50. 


Old English Ballads. 


Selected and edited by F. B. GuMMERE of Haverford College. 12mo. 
Cloth. 380 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.35. (Athenzeum 
Press Series.) 

Essays and Letters Selected from the Writings of John 

Ruskin. 

Edited by Lois G. Hurrorp. Ulustrated. Half leather. Price, by 
mail, postpaid, $1.10. 

Thucydides, Book III. 

Edited by CHARLES F. Situ, of Vanderbilt University. Square 12mo, 
Cloth. 320 pages. Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.75. (College Series 
of Greek Authors.) 

The Philosophy of Teaching. 


By ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 12mo. Cloth. 280 pages. Price, by mail, post- 
paid, 80 cents. 


The Gate to the Anabasis. 
By C. W. GLEASON, Instructor in Roxbury Latin School. Jn Press. 
P. Cornelli Taciti, Dialogus de Oratoribus. 
Edited by ALFRED GUDEMAN of the University of Penna. Jn Press. 


Descr ‘ptive ¢ Cire dies of the ‘iietae hesils sent is to any athe, 


Ginn &Co., Publishers, it New York, eaten London. 





Teachers, ete. 
UTORING (Fuly g—Sept. 15) FOR 


Princeton only, by a graduate who has made this 
his special work for the past three summers. Number 
limited strictly to five, two of whom can be accommo- 
dated in the tutor’s private summer nen at Wood- 
bury, N. J. Address PRINCIP 

The Classical School, “Milford, Del. 


YOUNG LADY WHO COMPLETES 

her course of study in Paris this summer, wishes 
av engagement for the fall and winter in New York 
city as visiting governess in ee En lish, Latin, 
French, and the Piano. W. H. C., care the Nation. 








[ 7TANTED — LIBRARIAN, — MUST 


be entirely competent to manage the business 
and direct the cataloguing of a large library. *Address, 
with references, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Champaign, III. 


TEACHER (French, Music, and Sing- 
af ing) wants a position. Has tau, ht in France and 
America. Boston, Cambridge, and N. Y. references. 
Certiicat de Sorbonne. Mme. F. L. H., care Nation. 


f ARVARD TUTOR DESIRES TO 

tutor in college-preparatory work. Two years’ ex- 
perience. Math., Sciences, Mod. Languages. Hest refer- 
ences as to careful, ‘thorough work. H. R., care Nation. 


S U M. VER T UTORING— Seal Seo bor, 
a Mt Desert.—Preparation for college examinations 


_ experienced Harvard Graduates. For references and 
circular, address JOSEPH ALLEN, Cambridge, Mass. 


y¥XPERIENCED TEACHER AND TU- 
« tor desires to tutor in grammar-school or college- 
preparatory work after July 1. Best references. 
Tutor, 106 East 55th St., N. Y. 


id YALE GRADUATE DESIRES A 
a boy or preparatory student to tutor during sum- 
me r months; would travel. H.S. N., care the Nation. 


jsasniltescinsnetcninaslieeatttie 


ARLE s W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 




















j yo , is valuable in proportion to its 
An . 1 9 HCY infuence. If.it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells Th; ft is something, but if 
you about them QC it is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recomme nas 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








School Agencies. 


fue ERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc , to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YoUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 82 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Tweifth Street, Washington, D. C.; 1204 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free, 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
yee achange at an increased salary should address 
. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room ©, 
27 Vine Street, , Cincianatl, | oO. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has filled over 1,300 positions,more than half with- 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies how for Sep- 
tember. New handbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and yay Miriam Coy oe 
0 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


ATIONAL BUREA U OF EDUCA- 

TION, Miss CRosTHwalt, Prop., cor. Church and 

High Sts., Nashv ille, Tennessee. The Leading School 
and Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest. 


DVICE about Schools, and Circulars free 


to parents. Best Teac hers supplied for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without charge. KERR & Huys- 
SOON, Union SCHOOL BUREAU, al W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


‘CHERMERHIORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. os and best known in the U. S. 
Established 185: 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 


cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TE ‘ACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss GRACE POWERS THOMAS, M’g’r, 
$ Park St., Boston, Mass. 











Tours. 


Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern ¢ onveniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS A SPECIALTY. Best refer 
ences. [lustrated pamphlets sent on application. 





BERLIN, Germany. 


GOOD PRIVATE BOARDING HOME. Conveniently 
located; excellent table. Moderate terms (4-6 mk., 
about $1-$1.50 room and full board per day; 90-12 50 
mk. per month), Special facilities for learning Ger- 
man. Best European and American references. 

rl. FANNY BECK, 
BERLIN S. W., Halleschestr. 20. 








You Cannot Lose [Money 
if you carry 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


anywhere in the world. Worth face value everywhere. 
Paid without personal identification. 








THOMAS’S 


-| AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Its Accuracy. 


The most searching criticism finds it prac tically unas. 
Sailable in its statements of fact. 532 pages. Maps 
and Illustrations. $1.12. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 5, 1804. 


The Week. 


THE prompt action of Attorney-Gene- 
ral Olney in putting forth all the powers 
of the law to move the United States 
mails is worthy of the highest praise. 
It stands, too, in remarkable contrast to 
the John Sherman interview published 
in the Sunday newspapers, in which the 
Ohio Senator makes an attack on the 
Pullman Car Company as a grinding mo- 
nopoly. That this interview isan encour- 
agement to rioters and a text for anarch- 
ists is perfectly evident. If we had not 
been led by long experience to expect 
such summersaults from Mr. Sherman 
in critical times, weshould think that he 
had suddenly gone crazy, ‘ This mat- 
ter has no reference whatever to the 
strike,’’ he says. Hasn’t it ? With twen- 
ty-two railroads in the hands of riot- 
ers at Chicago and vicinity, with allthe 
railroads on the Pacific coast similarly 
situated by reason of the Pullman boy- 
cott, does Mr. Sherman think that his 
attack on the company will have no 
bearing on the strike? He can hardly 
be so simple as that. The rioters will 
assume at once that Mr. Sherman 
is on their side, and the public will 
assume that he intended the result 
which will follow. 








The matter of his talk is as devoid of 
logic as it is ill timed. He says that ‘‘the 
Pullman Company charges each railroad 
running its cars a cent a mile for every 
car, and this goes into the pockets of 
the Pullmans in addition to the rates 
paid by the passengers.’”’ This, as he 
puts it, is a great public grievance, 
as though the railroads did not 
know how to manage their own busi- 
ness, but needed Sherman or Debs 
to protect them against the extortions 
of Pullman. Another sad thing is ‘‘ the 
system of tipping the employees.”’ This, 
Mr. Sherman thinks, should be discontin- 
ued, but, reflecting that these em- 
ployees also have votes, he adds that 
they ‘‘are not paid enough by the 
company; if they were paid adequate 
salaries, the passengers would not be 
expected to come forward to help them 
out.’”” Poor passengers, poor porters! 
how they must thank Mr. Sherman for 
his statesmanlike efforts to go to the 
root of the trouble. Debs and his fol- 
lowers, however, seem to take more 
stock in Kyle than they do in Sherman, 
for they have telegraphed to their 
friends to support the Kyle bill to stop 
running Pullman cars on mail trains, 
and they bave not rendered equal 
homage to Mr. Sherman's resolution to 
investigate sleeping- cars. 





The Nation. 


The man Debs who is managing the 
Pullman boycott has issued a manifesto, 
which is so much like the proclama 
tions of Martin Irons in the great South- 
western strike that we could fancy 
that Irons was in control of the literary 
bureau. ‘* The struggle with the Pull 
man Company,’’ says Debs, *‘has devel 
oped into a contest between the produc 
ing classes and the money power of the 
country.”’ That is a sonorous period 
He then gives his version of the first 
trouble with the Pullman Company, 
but does not give any particulars’ He 
deals with the matter in a broad, gene- 
ral way so as to palm off the largest 
number of lies without detection— 
again in the style of Martin Irons. 
For example, Mr. Pullman said that 
his company had taken a contract for 
55 passenger cars for the Long Island 
Railroad at $300 per car less than cost, 
in order to keep the men employed, and 
that there was only 60 days’ work insight 
at any rate of pay whatever. Does Debs 
dispute this particular fact? Not at all. 
But he throws off another sonorous 
paragraph about the employees ‘‘mort- 
gaging their bodies and souls as well as 
their children’s to that heartless corpo 
ration.’’ Then he tells how the Pull 
man strike became a general war against 
the railroads By skilfully turning it 
around, end for end, he makes it ap 
pear that the railroads began it by 
insisting upon hauling Pullman cars 
“The railway corporations,” he says, 
“through the General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, came to the rescue, and in a 
series of whereases declared to the world 
that, they would go into partnership 
with Pullman, so to speak, and stand by 
him in his devilish work of starving his 
employees fo death.” It is impossible 
that such lies should deceive anybody, 
but we shall probably have to cope with 
them in the old-fashioned way—that is, 
by delaying and expostulating and wait 
ing for the rioters to gain strength and 
confidence till they begin to commit 
murder and arson, and then sending the 
militia to shoot them down and drive 
Debs into the seclusion of some liquor 
saloon, where Irons finally terminated 
his career as a Knight of Labor 


The test vote on the income tax in 
the Senate on Thursday proves those to 
have been right who have asserted that 
this tax was strongerthan any measure 
of its class before Congress. No tariff 
law could be drawn which would alien 
ate but four Democratic votes and 
would win ten Republican votes. That 
fully one-quarter of the Republican 
vote should have been cast for the 
income tax shows how idle it is to 
expect its repeal at the hands of the 









two years ago that, as Senator Teller 
pointed out, twenty-tive Republican Se 
nators went on record in favor of the 
Whether we like it or 
not, therefore, we must admit the cold 


income tax 


fact that the income tax has come, and 
probably has come to stay. Recognized 
by economists as, theoretically, a just 
and even an ideal tax, it has cunning 

ly been put into a form to give it 
the greatest possible strength with the 
masses of a democratic country Their 
inevitable answer to all objections is 
that made by the chairman of the Maine 
Democratic convention the other day, 
who said: ** Give me the Income, and 
I'll not quarrel about the tax."’ The logi 
cal outcome of that answer is spohation, 
but democracy isnot careful to be logica 

and property has immense power on th: 
defensive. Meanwhile, it must be said 
that many of the crudities of the law 
as it passed the House have been clip 
ped off in the Senate The exemptions 
made in favor of savings banks, of mu 
tual-insurance companies, and of build 
ing and lean associations break the 
force of the severest attacks made on 
the law 


It is becoming evident that the silver 
planks which are finding their way into 
the platforms of Republican State con 
ventions are dictated by the congres 
sional managers of the party in Wash 
Ington None of these deliverances has 
caused so much surprise as the declara 
tion in favor of a‘‘continued and ex 
tended use of silver im our circulation,’ 
which was made by the Republicans of 
Vermont, since the Green Mountain 
State is one which has never had the 
slightest sympathy with the silver 
craze. How didsuch a plank get into 
the platform? The Rutland Herald, a 
prominent Republican newspaper, says 
that it was not inserted in response to 
any sentiment in its favor among the 
delegates; on the contrary, it was read 
when members were hurrying from the 
hall to catch trains, and was neither 
considered nor even heard by the mem 
bers of the convention. Moreover, the 
Herald declares that “ it does not repre- 
sent the Republican party belief in Ver- 
mont,” and that ‘it actually misrepre- 
sents the home feeling.’’ It declares its 
conviction that the proposed policy is 
not only wrong but foolish, and it be 
lieves that if the whole party goes that 
way, it will meet with disaster. 


Senator Cameron wrote a terrible let- 
ter to the national convention of the 
Republican Leagues at Denver on June 
26. It appears that ‘‘ the world stands 
on the edge of revolution, social and 
political,’ but, strange to say, “ eve- 


Republican party. It is only twenty.‘ ry one shrinks from it.’’ Well, what is 
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the revolution to be about? About ‘the 
struggle between gold and _ silver.’ 
Why is this “struggle’’ so alarming? 
Because ‘‘the single gold standard seems 
to be working ruin with a violence no- 
thing can stand.’’ ‘“ Almost the whole 
world,’’ or, to speak more precisely, 
‘‘nine-tenths of mankind,” isof this way 
of thinking. Well, why does ‘‘ almost the 
whole world,” or ‘‘ nine-tenths of man- 
kind,’’ submit to all this state of things? 
Why do they watch ‘‘ gold working ruin 
with violence’? Why dothey “stand on 
the edge of political and social revolu- 
tion’’ and yet shrink from it? Simply 
because ‘‘the bankers of London have 
said that we must submit, and we have 
submitted.’’ As Mr. Cameron well re- 
marks, ‘‘ Sostrange aspectacle has never 
been seen in our history.’’ ‘‘ Some- 
thing,’’ he adds, ‘‘ then, must be decid- 
ed, and quickly, for delay itself is likely 
to be decision.’’ This bedlamite non- 
sense, according to the 7ribune’s special 
report, was received by the Western de- 
legations with transports of enthusiasm. 
“They went fairly wild with joy.’’ We 
admonish the business men of the coun- 
try, East, West, and South, who last year 
forced the Sherman repeal bill through 
both houses of Congress, that the silver 
question is of far more consequence than 
any tariff question or any party question, 
and that they cannot safely withdraw 
their attention from it at any time. 





It is risky business in these days to 
say a good word for either party as to its 
financial position. The Democrats of 
Pennsylvania on June 27 adopted a re- 
solution on the money question which 
was so sound, and so fully in harmony 
with the traditions of the party, that it 
seemed as though the organization might 
be recovering its senses under the leader- 
ship of President Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration, whose conduct was warmly en- 
dorsed. But the next day the Arkansas 
Democrats made a deliverance on this 
question which was simply shocking. 
The committee on resolutions reported a 
platform which called for ‘‘ the free and 
unlimited coinage of both silver and 
gold at a ratio of sixteen to one.” 
An amendment was proposed to sub- 
stitute for this the words ‘‘ free coin- 
age without discriminating against 
either metal, upon such rates as shall 
insure the maintenance of a parity 
of both metals,’ but it was rejected 
by a vote of 359 to 92. Appropriately 
enough, after so unblushing a declara- 
tion in favor of cheap money, the con- 
vention treated with contempt another 
resolution endorsing the administration 
of President Cleveland. As he stands 
for sound money, praise from such a 
convention would have been hypocriti- 
cal at best, and it is much to be pie. 
ferred that the men who want to cheat 
their creditors should show exactly 
what they think about an official who 
stands for honesty. Even Michigan 





makes no better showing than Arkan- 
sas. The Democratic convention in the 
former State on Thursday declared in 
favor of free coinage ‘‘ at a ratio that 
will permit the debtors to pay their 
debis upon the same basis in which 
they were contracted,” and demanded 
that all the circulating medium be here- 
after issued under the acts of Congress 
‘* and such amendments as the business 
wants of the country may require, and it 
shall be full legal tender.’’ This is no- 
thing short of calling for soft money 
in unlimited quantities. Where is this 
sort of thing going toend? Are both of 
the old parties destined to fall under the 
control of the silver fanatics? 





New Mexico was all but admitted to 
the Union as a State twenty years ago. 
At that time the Republicans controlled 
both branches of Congress by large 
majorities, and they favored the ad- 
mission of the Territory because they 
thought it would be carried by their 
party. In the Forty-third Congress a 
bill looking in this direction passed 
the House of Representatives by a 
vote of 160 to 54. The Senate was 
as strongly in favor of it, 82 voting 
for the billand only 11 against it. Buta 
slight amendment had been made by 
the Senate, which sent the bill back to 
the House, where the pressure of busi- 
ness in the closing days of the session 
enabled its opponents to block its final 
passage. But for this hitch New Mexico 
would now be a State of twenty years’ 
standing. The House has now voted 
for its admission, as it has already done 
in the case of Arizona and Utah. When 
these are brought in, there will be for 
ty-seven States and ninety-four Sena- 
tors. These States contained in 1890 a 
population of 61,202,896. Seven of .the 
forty-seven had in all less than three- 
quarters of a million, as follows: 





OD, onccedksus caseisacnpincdeseecetersdeseescee 59,620 
UMD ss cuenncuachsvarssuesevesepsvessctecvevqeusens 84,3385 
DN, cccbcnsscaucdburbassuces cGnbassuuncereesss 132,159 
MIN 0nvicahdesbussseeke vest octaeetasccsres oe 45,761 
TT PENA nk cas ch seutdosseas sesencucctsbedececs 153,593 
EM acu dicnsewhbasss sets bncceusssubscdusvecsesase 207,905 
ED cxnocdncasdscubicthécaesend Kexkndevaneuk 60,705 

744,125 


In other words, less than one-eightieth 
of the country’s population is found in 
this mountainous section, and yet these 
seven thinly settled States will have 14 
out of 94 Senators, one-seventh of the 
upper branch. 





Nor is this the worst of it. A ma- 
jority of such a Senate would be 
48, and here is almost one-third of 
that majority in the 14 men sent by 
this thinly settled region. On any ques- 
tion in which they have a common 
interest, as in mining, they need but 
34 out of the remaining 80 to con- 
trol the body, and half of these could be 
found in their immediate neighbors— 
Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, and the 
two Dakotas on the east, and Washing 





ton, Oregon, and Californiaon the west. 
In other words, the region west of the 
Missouri River, with only about six of 
the more than sixty millions, or one- 
tenth, will have 30 of the 94 Senators, 
or almost two-thirds of a majority. 
We say nothing about the character of 
the Senators from these new States. It 
does not look well for States which send 
Hills and Murphys, Quays and Came 
rons, to criticise the choice of others. 
We do not speak of the unsettling of the 
old order of things in the Senate as re- 
gards rules and traditions by so large an 
addition to its numbers. That can be ar- 
ranged by a needed reform of the methods 
of procedure. But we can never deprive 
the sage-brush and mining-camp States 
of their equal representation in the Se- 
nate, when once they get it. 





It is announced that the controversy 
over the World’s Fair medal has been 
‘ settled ’’ by the adoption by Secretary 
Carlisle of a ‘‘ composite design’’; Mr. 
St. Gaudens’s original design for the ob- 
verse being allowed to remain, while the 
much offending nude figure on the re- 
verse is to be replaced by a very “ com- 
posite’ design indeed, created by Mr. 
Barber, the designer of our present sil 
ver coinage. Whether such a preposte- 
rous ‘‘settlement’’ as this will be allow- 
ed to stay settled, remains to be seen, 
It does not seem to have occurred to the 
settlers that Mr. St. Gaudens might ob- 
ject, with some show of reason, in our 


’ 


humble opinion, to being bracketed in 
this way with a vastly inferior designer, 
and might insist on the Government’s 
taking all of his design or none. The 
whole chapter of its deaiings with this 
distinguished artist is a disgraceful one, 
but this last action is of a coolness that 
takes one’s breath away. We do not 
know whether the law affords any pro- 
tection to an artist from this sort of mu- 
tilation of his work, butif it does not, it 
ought to. The joy of our artists over 
the passage by the Senate of the free-art 
clause of the tariff bill, thus removing 
one stigma from our civilization, is 
likely to be somewhat dashed by this 
revelation that the days of barbarism 
are not yet over. 





Why has such a profound silence fall- 
en on the expounders of constitutional 
liberty in Hawaii? A commentary is 
urgently required on the present situa- 
tion in the islands. We are not up to it 
ourselves, and can only state the facts. 
A provisional government, after having 
held oftice for sixteen months without a 
shadow of popular warrant, is at last 
shamed into calling a ‘‘constitutional 
convention” to establish permanent rep- 
resentative institutions. It fixes up a 
plan by which no one can vote for dele 


gates, or be a member of the conven 
tion, without taking an oath of alle 
giance to itself, and by which, further 
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more, an absolute majority of the con- 
vention is to be made up of members of 
the provisional government taking seats 
ex ofticio. Then they submit their ready- 
made constitution, adopt it by their 
own votes, promulgate it without sub 
mission to popular vote, and at once pro- 
ceed to violate it by themselvesnaming a 
President for six years. Now it must be 
possible in some way to reconcile such 
proceedings with the Spirit of '76, and 
the Cradle of Liberty, and all the other 
sacred and patriotic things which we 
have been told have set up for them 
selves in Hawaii; but the official de 
fenders of the Hawaiian brand of repub 
licanism do not tell us how. We hope 
they will not be deterred by any little 
circumstance like the fact that they 
have denounced the Queen for the same 
thing that the patriots are now doing. 





Prof. Laughlin of Chicago contributes 
to the Atlantic Monthly for July a sketch 
of the scheme for monetary reform in 
Santo Domingo, which has just gone in 
to operation, that contains a good deal 
of interest to every student of the cur- 
rency question. As will be remem- 
bered, the Dominican Government, see- 
ing its income, with a silver curren- 
cy, diminishing with the value of silver, 
and domestic bankruptcy impending, 
employed a commission, of which Prof. 
Laughlin was the head, to devise a new 
and safe monetary system. The scheme 
prepared changes the currency system 
directly from asilver to a gold basis. The 
monetary unit of the country is a gold 
dollar of the same value as the American 
gold dollar. The gold coins are to be, 
however, only of the denominations 
of $5, $10, and $20; a silver dollar of 380 
grains to supply the smaller currency. 
All the silver coins are to be exchange- 
able at their face value for Dominican 
gold coins, and all the coins are to be 
minted and issued by a ‘‘ fiscal agency”’ 
created by the Government. Both bi- 
metallists and monometallists have told 
us that goldis the currency for rich and 
powerful, and silver for small and weak 
communities, but here we see a little re 
public, whose total area is only twice that 
of the State of New Jersey, and whose 
total population scarcely equals that of 
Colorado, accepting the gold basis as the 
one way of escape from financial ruin. 
The Mexican dollars which formed the 
money of account on that island, fluc 
tuated in value 50 much that sometimes 
it took one hundred and eighty-tive and 
sometimes two hundred of them to equal 
one hundred dollars in gold. The new 
Dominican system was enacted last 
March and went into effect on June 1. 
Its practical operation will be an inte- 
resting subject for study, but there can 
be no doubt of its success. 


We hear much of the agricultural de 
pression in this eountry, but it is doubt 
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ful if the most exaggerated accounts 
can equal the bare facts in regard to a 
farming region almost within walking 
distance of the Bank of England. A 
report on the agricultural crisis in Essex 
has lately been made public, in which 
is set forth a terrible story of abandon- 
ed farms and ruined farm buildings, 
of bankrupt landlords and starving la- 
borers. Thousands of acres more will 
be left tenantless this year if the 
times do not mend, and if anything 
like the number of farmers who 
have served notices to quit act upon 
them. Specimen cases are given to 
show the extraordinary depression. <A 
farm of 638 acres, which rented for 
$3,800 in 1875, brought only $2,300 per 
year from 1883 to 1886, and for the last 
tive years has been let for one pound per 
annum-—the tenant to pay the tithe, 
amounting to about $700. A farm of 600 
acres (half under cultivation), which 
was bought in 1875 for $40,000, sold in 
1885 for $2,100. The prime cause of such 
a disastrous downfall is the drop in the 
price of wheat. Essex is a wheat-grow 
ing county, and not easily adapted to 
market-gardening or dairying. Then 
the burden of taxation is crushing, in 
many cases the tithes being far great 
er than the rent. The tithe per acre 
and per capita seems to be peculiarly 
heavy in Essex, being four or tive times 
what it is in several other counties. It 
is generally admitted that relief can 
come only by lightening taxation and 
diversifying crops; no sane person in 
England any longer talks about the pos- 
sibility of shutting out foreign compe 
tition in agriculture. 


Only a few days before Carnot’s as 
sassination a leading French authority 
on criminal law published an article on 
anarchist crimes. In it he took the 
view that criminal anarchism is nothing 
more nor less than a form of the vendet- 
ta—a form, of course, enormously mag- 
nified. The vengeful Corsican was satis- 
fied with killing a single enemy, or, at 
most, all his enemy’s family, while the 
dynamiter’s rage is directed against a 
whole class of society. Herein, says M. 
Tarde, lies the weakness of society's 
defence against the anarchists. Society 
can seize and hang only the individual, 
leaving untouched the collective hatred 
of government and the collective assault 
upon it. If the epidemic of anarchist 
crimes continues, this French lawyer 
thinks, we shall have to meet it by ‘re 
trograding to the penal methods of 
primitive times thatis, by applying 
the vendetta to anarchists themselves, 
or at least holding a certain number of 
them as hostages for the good behavior 
of the rest. All this is more curious than 
practical There is no brand on anar 
chiststo mark them off from the rest of 
mankind; and after we had killed off or 


imprisoned all that were known, our most 









unsuspected neighbors might take to 
throwing bombs or poniarding the may 
or. There seems little prospect of per 
manent relief, in fact, except in stea 
dily demonstrating that all the bombs 
on earth will not reform  sectety 
and that there will always be of 
cials left to string up the bomb throw 
ers as fast as they come on Th 
in time, will rob the bomb of its attra 
tiveness as an instrument of political: 
form. 


M. Stambulotf, the Bulgarian ex-pre 
mier, has been airing his grievances 
an interview in the Vienna \ 

Presse. He complained of the ingrati 
tude of his country, but assured Ur 
Ferdinand of his continued suppert 
while reserving the right to oppose as a 
private citizen the new ministers, wl 
‘* lack the ability to renderthe future of 
Bulgaria secure M. Natchovitch, th 
new minister of foreign affairs, retaliates 
in the same paper with a frank and 
thorough arraignment of Mo Stambulotl 
He admits that Stambulot? did wonders 
in the beginning of his career, but savs 
that much of the credit is due to the 
very able ministers with whom he sur 
rounded himself, and who are allin office 
to day While these men were actuated 
by the loftiest patriotism, Stambuloff 
was consumed by personal ambition 
On the accession of Prince Ferdinand 
Stambulott had to exchange the mle of 
regent for that of constitutional minis 
ter—a bitter pill to swallow for a man 
‘whose ideal of a statesman was a 
Turkish pasha’ With his dissatisfac 
tion his tyranny increased. Absolute 
ly intolerant of criticism, he ruled Gov 
ernment officials and judges as well as 
the Sobranye with an iron hand. He ma 
nipulated elections solely in his own inte 
rest, ‘choosing his candidates personally, 
and ordering the chiefs of police to se 
cure their election.”’ Passing from the 
past to the present, M. Natchovitch 
promises that the cabinet in the first 
place will institute economic and finan 
cial reforms—in other words, that it 
will try to avoid a deficit. The Sobranye 
is to be dissolved, and elections are not 
to be interfered with by the Govern 
ment. Russian influence, M. Natcho- 
vitch declares, is waning, in consequence 
of the doings of the Russian officials in 
Bulgaria, ‘' who acquitted themselves of 
their task in the worst possible manne: 
However, the new ministry will ‘ pot 
needlessly wound Russian sensibilities.’ 
The Russian press, in commenting upon 
the situation in Bulgaria, professes to 
derive considerable comfort from the 
fall of Stambuloff. The Neue Freie 
Presse itself takes a very calm view of 
the situation, having full confidence 
in the prudence of Count Kalnoky, who 
brought about the independence of Bu! 
garia, while cultivating amicable rela 
tions with Russia 
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A RETROSPECT. 
THE adjournment of the Lexow com- 
mittee until September seems to furnish 
a suitable occasion for bringing to pub- 
lic remembrance the extraordinary dra- 
ma of which the investigation by this 
committee is the dénouement. The 
election of Grant in 1888 was one of 
the most important events in the his- 
tory of New York, for he was distinctly 
anew kind of mayor. His novelty did 
not consist in his being a Tammany 
mayor, for there had been Tam- 


many mayors before him. But they. 


had, as had all mayors, been busi- 
ness men of greater or less promi- 
nence; men who had become conspicu- 
ous by following some reputable calling, 
and had thus given the public some 
guarantees of honesty and fidelity. His 
competitor, Mr. Hewitt, was not only 
a well-known merchant, but a man 
of real eminence in other fields, and 
had already served one term in the 
mayoral office, in spite of some mis- 
takes, with real distinction. His defeat 
and Grant’s election were accomplished 
by the old device of running a ‘‘straight 
Republican ticket,’’ Mr. Erhardt having 
been nominated, to use ‘‘ Johnny”’ Brod- 
sky’s acute remark, as a ‘‘ running mate 
to Grant.”’ 

Grant’s peculiarity lay in the fact that 
he came from an entirely new class, the 
obscure and liquor-dealing youth of the 
city. He was entirely unknown to the 
business world,or toany other world. He 
was young, had inherited some fortune 
from a liquor-dealing father, but had 
failed to acquire anything that could 
be called an education. He had been 
given the shrievalty by Tammany in or- 
der to reimburse him for electioneering 
losses when he ran against Mr. Grace in 
1884, and had administered it in such a 
way as to call down upon himself subse- 
quently a scathing presentment from 
the grand jury. What was most im- 
portant was, however, that he repre- 
sented, as no mayoral candidate had 
ever done before, what may be called 
the criminal and semi-criminal popu- 
lation of the city—the brothel-keepers 
and gamblers, the ward politicians, 
the corrupt police, and the large 
army of ignorant Irish, Germans, Bohe- 
mians, and Russians who are controlled 
by the police, constituting altogether 
the force with which Tammany ever 
since Tweed’s day has contended for 
the possession of the municipal govern- 
ment. The nature of this force was at 
that time very well understood and had 
been fully described. 

One would have expected that, under 
these circumstances, the Republicans 
would have refrained from running a 
candidate, and that genuine alarm 
would have been diffused among the 
taxpaying classes by Grant’s election. 
But nothing of the kind happened. 
What did happen was extremely curious. 
A wave of hope and satisfaction with the 





new régime actually seemed to pass over 
the well-to-do classes. Grant received, if 
not a cordial, a well-marked welcome. 
He even obtained ‘‘ social recognition.” 
Attempts were made to make him a 
diner-out, and he ‘‘opened a ball’’ 
with Mrs. Astor. To people who ask- 
ed him naively what kind of mayor 
he was going to be, he answered that 
“if he didn’t prove a good mayor, it 
would be because he did not know 
how,’’ and the word was passed round 
with congratulations. In fact, during the 
two months between his election and his 
assumption of office, there arose a belief 
that he was the coming man of a better 
era, and we were mysteriously assured 
that now at last we should have good 
government, for here was a mayor who 
had the masses behind him, and there- 
fore could do what he pleased—‘' the 
masses” being the criminal and semi- 
criminal population aforesaid. Grant him- 
self dexterously fostered the prevailing 
delusion by issuing a sort of manifesto 
in which he promised toselect appointees 
for all vacancies ‘‘ from the highest or- 
der of citizenship which the county af- 
fords.”” This was a very grateful an- 
nouncement, because he was the first 
Tammany mayor to enjoy the absolute 
power of appointment, without the con- 
currence of the Board of Aldermen, 
which had been conceded to the mayor 
in 1884. 

To crown all, he and his confederates 
in some manner procured the insertion 
in Harper's Weekly, Tammany’s dead- 
liest opponent in the Tweed days, of a 
long article announcing the appearance 
of a ‘* New Tammany,” with entirely 
new spirit and aims, governed by a ‘‘big 
four,’ consisting of Croker, Gilroy, 
Grant, and Cockran, whose portraits 
accompanied the article. This appeared 
July 13, 1889, after Grant had been some 
months in office. In it Croker owes his 
‘‘preéminence”’ to ‘‘his political sagaci- 
ty, political honesty, great knowledge of 
individuals, and spotless personal integ- 
rity,’ and*‘ direct, downright strength 
of purpose.’’ Cockran owes much to “his 
handsome presence, polished manners, 
and gift of rare eloquence,” and is “ an 
important and growing man.’”’ Grant 
is young, but won fame by refusing a 
bribe from Sharp, and is ‘a well- 
educated and tolerably astute politi- 
cian.”’ He is ‘‘ shrewd and far-see- 
ing,’ remarkable ‘‘ for personal hones- 
ty and trustworthiness,”’ ‘‘ entirely fear- 
less, and his party loyalty is beyond 
question.’’ Gilroy is ‘‘a genial, pleasant, 
obliging man ’’ and ‘remarkably gifted 
with business ability.’’ These short ex- 
tracts give but a very feeble idea of the 
brilliancy and integrity of the group 
into whose hands the government of the 
city had passed. It was all the more 
gratifying because at that period we 
were expecting a Columbus Fair in 
this city, in the management of which 
these gifted men were to figure largely, 





and Grant often sat in state at the city 
hall surrounded by an admiring council 
of city notables who were preparing for 
the occasion. 

At this point the Evening Post took 
upon itself to make a stand against what 
it thought to be the prevailing madness, 
but it had to take it single-handed. It 
pointed out that Grant was not ‘‘well 
educated,’ but illiterate, that little or 
nothing was known about him, that his 
associations had all been low, that his 
administration of the sheriff's office had 
been disorderly and corrupt, and that it 
was extremely reckless to express any 
opinion about him till it was seen what 
his appointments would be. He made 
his appointments in due course. They 
were probably the worst lot the city had 
ever seen in public places, and were ex- 
actly of the old Tammany type. Gilroy, 
and ‘‘Barney’”’ and “Jimmy” Martin 
were among them. Aproposof all this, the 
Evening Post pointed out, day after day, 
under reiterated charges of violence and 
exaggeration, that the idea that there 
could be a ‘‘new Tammany” was absurd 
on its face; that the nature of the orga- 
nization was such that it could not 
change without ceasing to exist; it was 
necessarily supported and maintained 
in its lower strata by the criminal and 
semi-criminal portion of the population, 
and drew its revenues mainly from levies 
on vice. It said: ‘‘The society is simply 
an organization of clever adventurers, 
most of them in some degree criminal, 
for the control of the ignorant and 
vicious vote of the city in an at-) 
tack on the property of the taxpayers. 
There is not a particle of politics in the 
concern any more than in any combina- 
tion of Western brigands to ‘hold up’ a 
railroad train and get the express packa- 
ges. Its sole object is plunder in any 
form which will not attract immediate 
notice from the police.”’ 

To justify these assertions, and if pos- 
sible countervail the impression pro- 
duced by the article in Harper’s Weekly, 
that ‘‘the new Tammany” was composed 
of estimable youths struggling, under ad- 
verse circumstances, to give the city 
good government, the Evening Post col- 
lected evidence regarding the character 
and antecedents of the members of the 
executive committee, or governing 
body of the organization, with the fol- 
lowing results, which were embodied in 
a pamphlet with extended biographical 
sketches of the whole gang: 


Profeagional Politicians.........cccccccscosccccccccece 28 
Convicted Murderer. .........cccccccccccccecccoscccscs 1 
Tried for Murder and Acquitted..............0. 00008 1 
Indicted for Feionious Assault ..............eeeeeeeee 1 
PN FOE ET na disccieses cstcnsscecserccxcatves 1 
PRORGRIUMGE GOMRDIOES...... cccccccccccsvccccccccccscecs 4 
Former Gambling-House or ‘‘ Dive’ Keepers........ 5 
I ciciwks eeed ccessreecenvsoeedadicnsuses 4 
Former Liquor-Dealers.............. ies esesvecccee cece 5 
Sons of Liquor-Dealers........ SEMtaeeUeMeab we caeeneh 2 
INR o cotinv che caceseseecewevanesececesue in 
I I os niencpaveduadevesctncesstececserces + 
Members of the Tweed Gang......................55 6 
I idciccth cunt sessccsdpovsaseveebscce exes 17 
WOUMIEE OFNCO-HGOUGOEE. .0.c ccc scvccccotrssecsccsses sae 8 
Former Car Conductors...............0cecceeeeee scene 3 
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NE DRIOOG, 5 5 sa ciuseccndacdaccinnsecctnscnciecves 1 
Former Navy-yard Caulker, .........c0.ccescccccccees 1 
I 6 fedcnuccesscreadhombvaisenesbawse 1 
WIS Ca sxaridveds ciceni~ cans din Wdttsdebesqatéaesunseres 1 
I I oo on ines icc binks knaduscxtecdenecete< e 8 
Favored City Comtractors. ........ccccccoccscccsecces 2 


The appearance of this pamphlet touch- 
ed the leaders on the raw. Their first 
plan of defence was to have the editor of 
the Evening Post arrested for criminal 
libel by each of the gifted men compos- 
ing the committee, in the hope that the 
annoyance would lead to the suppression 
of the pamphlet; but, after four failures 
to get an indictment from the grand jury, 
this was abandoned, and they apparent- 
ly came to the conclusion that there 
was nothing for it but toseem as wicked 
as they really were. Since then they 
have attempted no resistance, though 
the English language has been exhaust- 
ed by several prints in describing the 
vileness of theirlives. They pocket their 
money and swallow the abuse. : 

All this occurred during Grant's first 
term. It was meant to show the city 
the real character of the man and his 
backers, and to prevent, if possible, the 
great calamity of having all the city 
oftices filled by Tammany men, which 
would be the sure consequence of giving 
him a second term. Every one knows 
what followed. Scott was nominated in 
opposition to Grant, and the Republi- 
cans made a pretence of endorsing him; 
but 30,000 of them who registered stayed 
away from the polls, and Grant easily de- 
feated him, and Gilroy in 1892 was elect- 
ed. And now mark the consequence. 
Before Gilroy had been two years in of- 
fice, it had to be generally admitted that 
so solidly entrenched behind the offices 
had Tammany become that it would be 
useless to elect a reform mayor this year 
without legislation enabling him to dis- 
miss nearly all the city officials. 

Let us observe that the evidence taken 
during the last few weeks by the Lexow 
committee has established in the fullest 
manner every Charge or insinuation the 
Evening Post ever made against the 
Tammany organization or its mem- 
bers. At many things, of course, it 
could only hint. If, for instance, it had 
said that the police force of the city, 
from top to bottom, derived a large 
revenue from the wages of prostitutes— 
the lowest form of degradation to which 
civilized man can descend—only few 
persons would have heeded it, and yet 
this appears to be the simple truth. 
The organization is, and has been for 
twenty-five years, based on vice and 
crime, and lives by revenues furnished 
from this source. To suppose, therefore, 
that two or three men at the top could 
give it high aims without changing its 
subordinate agents or its inducements 
to join, is almost like supposing that 
something can be made out of nothing, 
or grapes be made to grow on thorns. 
Yet this great delusion has prevailed 
among us for nearly six years. Will the 
next generation fall a victim to it again? 








THE PULLMAN BOYCOTT. 

THE present boycott of the Pullman Car 
Company had its beginning in a re- 
duction of wages which was forced 
upon the company last year by the panic. 
The company promised to restore the old 
rates as soon as business conditions 
would permit. Car-building is subject 
to competition, like other trades. Rail 
road companies buy cars where they can 
get them cheapest. Under the influence, 
or rather the inexorable law, of compe 
tition, the prices of cars have fallen in 
the last two years 24 per cent., and work 
is very slack at the reduction. Every 
car-builder, large or small, is anxious to 
keep his men together, both as a matter 
of humanity and as a means of taking 
advantage of the revival of business 
when it comes. It is for the inte- 
rest of employer and employee alike 
to‘‘ grin and bear it’’ fora while, espe- 
cially seeing that wages do not grow on 
trees and cannot be had except upon 
the condition of meeting the market 
These conditions are sometimes hard. 
In fact, they are so hard in some coun- 
tries that large numbers of people perish 
for want of sufficient nourishment every 
year. Anybody who fights against them, 
or who assumes that they do not ex 
ist, or who spends his time cursing 
the ‘iron law_of wages,’ will go sup 
perless to bed and will get no other re 
ward for his pains. He may deprive 
some other people of their wages at the 
same time that he is losing his own, and 
that is what we are witnessing now on 
a pretty large scale. 

On the 7th of May last the workmen 
of the Pullman car works made a formal 
request for a restoration of the wages 
they were receiving before the reduc 
tion of last year. Mr. Pullman met 
them two or three days later and gave 
the reasons why the conditions of busi 
ness would not allow the restoration of 
the old rates. He said that the business 
depression and the reduction of orders 
for cars had compelled the company to 
reduce their force from 5,816 men in the 
beginningof 1893 to2,000 on the ist of No- 
vember; that by hard struggling and by 
underbidding for work he had been able 
to keep the latter number employed and 
to increase the number gradually until 
he had 4,200 employed. How he had done 
this he explained in detail. He took an 
order for 55 passenger-cars for the 
Long Island Railroad at $300 per car less 
than the actual cost to the Pullman 
Company. He took an order for 300 
cattle-cars and 250 refrigerator-cars for 
the Northwestern Railroad at $12 per car 
less than cost, and 25 cars for the Lake 
Shore Road at $79 each less than cost. 

‘IT mention these particulars,’ he 
said, ‘‘ so that you may understand what 
the company has done for the mutual 
interest and to secure for the people at 
Pullman and vicinity the benetit of the 
disbursement of the large sums of 
money involved in these and similar con- 








tracts, which can be kept up only by 
the procurement of new orders for cars, 
for, as you know, about three-fourths of 
the men must depend upen contract 
work for employment.”’ He added that 
there was less than sixty days’ con 
tract work in sight under all orders 
and no possibility of getting any 
more work at prices measured by 
the wages of May, i893 In order to 
provide work and wages for the town of 
Pullman, where the company's larg 
est interests lay, he had closed the De 
troit works altogether. Furthermore, the 
company had expended $100,000 m in 
ternal improvements which, under nor 
mal conditions, would have been post 
poned or spread over a number of years, 
On the day following this exposition 
of the company’s affairs the local com 
mittee of the employees ordered a strike 
which was at once carried into effect 
Mr Pullman was very much relieved by 
the removal from his shoulders of the re 
sponsibility for the bread and butter of 
those 4,200 men and theirfamilies The 
Pullman Savings Bank had on deposit 
$485,000 nearly all of which belonged to 
the workingnen. The deposits immedi- 
ately began to run down, having been re- 
duced by the sum of $82,000 since the 
strike began—a much smaller reduction 
than might have been expected, seeing 
that the payrolls before the strike 
amounted to $7,000 per day. Probably 
some of the men got work elsewhere 
What followed is well known. The 
American Railway Union made a de 
mand that the Pullman Company should 
submit to arbitration the question 
whether it could atford to raise wages 
at atime when it was building cars at 
less than cost merely in orderto give the 
men employment at some rate of pay. 
An arbitration accepted voluntarily pre 
supposes an agreement to abide by the 
decision of the arbitrators, but a 
decision in favor of the employees 
would not put the company in funds. 
furnish new orders 
for cars at higher prices than before. 
As a decision adverse to the company 
could not be complied with in any event, 


It would not 


an arbitration would have been not mere- 
ly useless but a downright mockery, 
and, if adverse, would have left the com- 
pany in a still worse position—a position 
implying bad faith. Probably the Rail- 
way Unionists had this fact in view 
when they insisted so strongly on arbi- 
tration, and when they refused the com- 
pany's offer to submit its books to 
examination by a committee of the 
employees. 

The present boycott is an attempt to 
starve out society. The whole popula 
tion subsists by the movement of trains, 
and cannot exist more than a few days 
without such movement. When the 
pinch comes, it will be not merely the 
duty but the dire necessity of everybody 
—lawyers, doctors, merchants, and ail 
who depend upon their labor for their 
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bread—to offer their services to the 
railroads as guards, or switchmen, or 
trainmen or what not. In _ passing 
judgment upon the enormity of the 
offence which the American Railway 
Union is committing, it must be 
remembered that not only is the 
strike which it has ordered entirely a 
‘*sympathetic’’ one, but that no warn- 
ing was given to the different railroad 
companies which would have enabled 
them to meet the situation. 





THE REAL PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. 


It is pleasant to note that the general 
nervousness and vague fear of last win- 
ter in reference to the unemployed have 
now so largely given way to a sea- 
son of reflection and analysis. It is no 
longer enough for a set of men to ex- 
hibit themselves as an Army of the Un- 
employed to inspire sympathy or terror 
in the staid citizen and to make him 
feel that Congress or the State or city 
government should ‘‘ do something.”’ 
The time has come to cross-examine the 
unemployed, to ask them how they came 
into their present evil estate, what work 
they ever did and how they came to lose 
their jobs, and what work they could or 
would do now if it were offered them. 
Such questioning is the surest way torid 
ourselves of the notion that there is any- 
thing new or particularly threatening 
about the matter as it presents itself to- 
day, but that it is simply the old question 
over again of what society is to do with 
the incapable and unwilling who cannot, 
or will not, earn an honest living. 

We recently had occasion to refer to 
several interesting reports from Ameri- 
can municipalities and charity organiza- 
tions, which help to a cool understand- 
ing of who the chronic unemployed are 
and how they came to be so, and now 
we find strong corroboration of Ameri- 
can experience in an article published 
in the June Charities Review on ‘‘ The 
English Municipalities and the Unem- 
ployed.’’ The writer, Mr. Edward Por- 
ritt, gives a running account of the re- 
ports which seventy-three municipali- 
ties made to the Local Government 
Board in regard to providing work for 
the unemployed within their bounds. 
The experiment is no novelty in Eng- 
land. Ever since the labor agitators 
‘“‘threw a scare’”’ into the politicians 
of both parties in 1885, the demands 
and threats of the unemployed have 
been steadily intensifying, and the Lo- 
cal Government Board has issued a cir- 
cular ever since 1886, urging vestries to 
give work to idle men. This work was 
to be of a kind which would not ‘‘in- 
volve the stigma of pauperism,” which 
‘‘all can perform,” which ‘‘does not com- 
pete with that of other laborers,’’ and 
‘‘which is not likely to interfere with 
the resumption of regular employment in 
their own trades by those who seek it.’’ 


’ 





The results reported by the seventy- 
three municipal authorities cannot be 
claimed by the most enthusiastic advo- 
cate of state labor as furnishing any 
water for his mill. Ina great majority 
of the cases the work was unsatisfacto- 
rily done and at an increased cost. The 
Hanover Square vestry for some weeks 
kept forty men at work repairing roads. 
The surveyor in charge reports that 
‘‘the result has been simply to bene- 
fit the men employed at an increas- 
ed expenditure of £2,000 over the 
annual estimates for labor and ma- 
terial.’’ The Hampstead vestry hired 
snow-sweepers, and they were reported 
to be ‘‘ idle, incapable of hard work, and 
not amenable to discipline.’’ Carpen- 
tering work was offered by the Hackney 
Board of Works, but the ‘‘ carpenters 
struck the first day for trades-union 
rate of wages.’’ Some of the suffering 
unemployed were offered work at Finch- 
ley at fivepence an hour, but declined 
it on the ground that ‘‘their ordinary 
wage was sixpence.’’ Mr. Porritt sums 
up by showing how the class of men de- 
scribed in the Government Board circu- 
lar, ‘‘who honestly dread the pauper 
stigma,’ do not come within the scope 
of any of these schemes to provide work 
by municipalities. One report states that 
the men belonged to ‘‘the class of per- 
manently unemployed”’ ; which, says Mr. 
Porritt, ‘‘is the official and English way 
of stating that they were corner men, 
loafers.’’ It is also clear from the English 
experiments that the popular use of the 
term ‘‘ unskilled labor’’ is very inaccu- 
rate. 

“According to the reports of the municipal 
engineers, sewering, road-making, the grad- 
ing of parks and gardens, and even stone- 
breaking, gravel-digging, and street-sweeping, 
cannot any longer be classed as unskilled 
work. Strength and endurance are needed 
for all this class of work, and also some de- 
gree of skill. Yetin the past it has all been 
carelessly grouped under the one comprehen- 
sive term of unskilled labor, and popularly re- 
garded as work upon which any man may be 
put if nothing better or more suitable is offer- 
ing for him.” 

All these investigations show how idle 
it is to imagine that any amount of work 
offered by Government or individuals 
would solve the problem of the perma- 
nently unemployed. Mr. Charles Booth, 
who knows more about the London un- 
employed than any man living, has just- 
ly said: ‘‘Lack of work is not really the 
disease; and the mere provision of it is, 
therefore, useless as a cure.” In a recent 
address the Rev. Canon Barnett, warden 
of Toynbee Hall, that home of Christian 
socialism, made the following absolutely 
correct statement: ‘‘ The unemployed, 
calmly considered, is not an army of 
willing workers; but is rather a body 
largely made up of those half employed, 
those unfit for employment, and those 
unwilling to be employed.’’ It is clear 
that the real problem, therefore, is not 
to provide work, but to make men com- 
petent and willing to work. But that is 
a problem as old as civilization, as old as 





life itself. Nature’s remedy is well known. 
Work or starve is the sharp dilemma 
she offers. Society’s solution has hither- 
to been, Support yourself or go to the 
workhouse, or, if you are diseased or 
crippled, goto an asylum. The newsys- 
tem of coddling is no improvement. It 
makes men both more incompetent and 
more unwilling to work. If the State is 
to interfere at all with the operation of 
natural law in this matter, it should be 
in the aim to raise incompetence into fit- 
ness, to brand unwillingness as a crime. 
How to do that is the real problem of 
the unemployed. 





CAUSSES AND GORGES OF THE 
CEVENNES. 





MONTPELLIER, May 16, 18H. 


Every reader of Stevenson knows intimately 
the region through which he took that memo- 
rable journey ‘With a Donkey through the 
Céyvennes’—the bleak uplands over which 
Modestine so unwillingly bore the traveller’s 
sleeping bag, among Trappists and surly pea- 
sants and psalm-singing Camisards. What- 
ever part of this strange mountain country 
Stevenson chose to describe became the most 
interesting part; but man and nature evidently 
had helped to draw him further south, where 
the historical monuments are more numerous, 
and where are to be found three kinds of re- 
markable scenery, the plateaus of the Causses, 
the gorges, and the singular rock formations. 
Between the direct railway lines from Paris to 
Nimes and Perpignan lies the saddle of the 
southern Cévennes, a region about fifty miles 
square, unpenetrated by arailway. Few trav- 
ellers descend at the stations of Mende, Millau, 
or Anduze, whence the roads lead inland; but 
here at Montpellier I heard strange tales of 
roaring caves, unfathomable pits, narrow de- 
files, and rock cities, and three hours by rail 
took me to Pont d’Hérault, the southern gate- 
way of the mysterious land. 

The first day’s journey was devoted to cross- 
ing the Aigoual, the highest mountain of the 
southern range, and a point of view over the 
causses. As far as Valieraugue, ran one of 
the astonishingly cheap and correspondingly 
dirty post-omnibuses which connect the prin- 
cipal towns. Thencea long ascent on foot gave 
opportunity for some generalizations on French 
highways. The road was a splendid hard 
chaussée, zigzagging up the desolate slope, the 
sections looking like the disjecta membra of a 
sea-serpent. It isa route little travelled and 
without great military importance; but French 
engineers do not know how to make a steep, 
irr gular, rough, or unsafe road. Substantial 
walls protect the outer edges, solid stone 
bridges cross the streams, distance is increased 
if necessary to secure an easy grade. Over 
the very summit of the Aigoual, a little more 
than five thousand feet high, runs the curious 
immemorial highway called the Draye; it isa 
broad track, marked by low walls, and indent- 
ed by the travel of herds and carts for twenty- 
five centuries. Like the Rennstieg in Thurin- 
gia and the early highways in New Hamp- 
shire, it avoids bridges and détours by boldly 
following the comb of the mountain ridge from 
south to north. The country is a kind of his- 
torical exhibition of road systems: near this 
pre-historic unmade road are remnants of the 
steep and direct Roman highways, the rough 
medieval mule-paths, the narrow and irregu- 
lar wheel-tracks of the last century, and the 
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park-like modern chaus‘ées. The causses re 


gion, with the numerous wide gorges, compel 
such Alpine engineering skill that an American 
hangs his head to think how much easier and 
better these highways are than the best coun 
try roads at home. 

From the broad open dome of the Aigoual, 
the only granitic interloper in the family of the 
Cévennes, the topography of the country is 
manifest. A nearly level area, about three 
thousand feet above the sea, and probably an 
ancient ‘* base-level,”’ is underlaid by horizon- 
tal and pervious strata of limestone. The com- 
paratively new streams have cut down deep 
cations, back to their sources; but the lateral 
streams are hardly developed: hence between 
the gorges of the Tarn and its affluents, the 
Tarnon, Jonte, and Dourbie, stand the causses, 
enormous mesas, sometimes twenty miles across, 
and everywhere breaking off into imposing 
cliffs. It is a country such as the plateau of 
the Colorado is described to be, yet habitable 
and easily reached. 

To begin the day’s walk was easier than to 
end it, for the big farm-house at Sext-les-Ca 
banes was already overflowing with a house 
hold of thirty people—inmates and invited 
guests—and I was compelled to cut short the 
pleasure of sitting at the great open fire® 
and talking to the hospitable host; an undue 
fastidiousness took me past the hostelry on the 
neighboring hill, and I was at last obliged to 
surprise the proprietor of a roadside auberge 
by knocking for a lodging. Yet, though he 
could give me only a rough place in the loft, 
I had the experience, usual in the Cévennes, of 
finding a clean and comfortable bed, tolerable 
food, and kindly people. There appear to be 
no summer stations in this part of the Céven- 
nes; but the village inns, in spite of their dirty 
public rooms, leave rather a pleasant memory. 

The road to Sainte-Enimie passes from the 
auberge through an elaborate tunnel, down a 
wild Alpine ravine to the Tarnon, and thence 
along the gorges of that stream and of the 
Tarn. Although it skirts the perpendicular 
walls of Causse Méjean nearly all the way, the 
road is more interesting for the passers by and 
the villages than for the scenery. The host at 
the auberge had served in the war against the 
Prussians, and had views as to the wasteful- 
ness of a three-years’ peace service. All the 
way along, pleasant country folk were passing 
—carters, farmers, even a young man wear- 
ing the cap of the **Armeée du Salut.” It is 
rather a commonplace people, with little that 
is unusual in dress or manners, but habituated 
to dialects beyond the understanding of a for- 
eigner. At the mid-day station of Florac there 
were even the regular commercial travellers, 
audibly partaking of soup and chattering over 
the wholesale price of wine. 

Yet Florac was a Catholic stronghold in the 
fierce war of the Camisards, which showed 
the people of the Cévennes to be a tough and 
unconquerable race. The causses seem re- 
mote, but they have had their part in many 
of the world’s great events. Across them 
marched armies over the two Roman roads; 
among the causses in 1627 Rohan made his 
desperate and unsuccessful attempt to resist 
the King of France; in the causses flamed up 
the memorable rising of the Protestants in 
1702, the most stubborn of the protests against 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. When 
one sees the country, one understands som: 
thing of the tenacity of Roland and his gueril 
la force, and his successful resistance to a 
marshal of France. The whole ce untryside is 
a stronghold; the causses are fortresses, the 
cations impassable passes. It was only by 
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building twenty roads across the country and 
by destroying more than four hundred houses 
that the insurrection was subdued; and vet 


Nation. 


Protestantism lived through all that perse 
cution. Perhaps the women who wore out their 
lives in the prison tower at Aigues-Mortes for 
the crime of attending Protestant conventi 
cles, were strengthened in their stubbornness 
by the sight of the distant Aigoual, whence 
Cavalier had descended to scatter the King’s 
armies. At any rate, after a hundred years 
during which no marriage was possible except 
for adherents of the Church, when Protestant 
worship had apparently disappeared, the tlame 
relighted spontaneously, and ever since the 
Revolution a considerable part of the popula- 
tion of the Cevennes has been strongly Protes 
tant. 

All the way from Ispagnac, six miles below 
Florac, the gorge of the Tarn deepens and nar 
rows; but it was reserved for the third day's 
journey, from Sainte-Enimie to Peyreleanu, to 
reveal the peculiar beauty of the valley. From 
the guide-books, both Baedeker and Miriam, 
one gathers that the gorge is a dark and 
gloomy chasm, shut in between beetfing black 
cliffs, spanned by a narrow strip of sky, and 
resounding with the roaring of cataracts. In 
reality, the river flows easily and unbrokenly 
(except for two dams and one rapid) through a 
canon smiling with green, abounding in sing 
ing-birds, and breaking out in cliffs of superb 
color, crowned with fantastic aud beautiful rock 
formations. The walls rise in successive giant 
steps, leaving a green edge atong many parts 
of the stream, and thickly w4oded shelves and 
slopes higher up. There is a footpath all the 
way, usually on the edge of the river, but seve 
ral times rising to terraces tive hundred feet 
above, so as to avoid the overhanging but 
tresses of the mountains. Quaint villages ap 
pear, Chely du Tarn, and Hauterive, and La 
Sabli re, almost indistinguishable from the 
gray rocks upon which they are perched 
Caves are hollowed in the upper cliffs or neat 
the stream, and one of them is walled in for a 
human habitation. Abundant springs gush out 
at the foot of the cliffs, fed by secret channels 
from the causses above. Here and there ap 
pears a chateau such as the beautiful La Case, 
a castle straight out of Turner's pictures, set 
within a pocket of the cliffs, in the midst of 
luxuriant trees, overhung by a cavern, hemmed 
in by the river; its gray towers looking less 
artificial than the red rocks above 

Below La Malcue the path becomes more 
capricious, and where it plunges upward the 
weary traveller took a broad and easy way 
which he knew runs into an “impasse,” at a 
lonely farm. The only visible inhabitant was 
a girl in a cherry-tree, who consented to be 
the mouthpiece of a request for a boatman; 
and her clear, musical voice rings out acrass 
the gorge to an invisible person more than 
halfa mile away. Voices reverberate, and in 
due time two men appear—for the shallow and 
rapid river is navigable, and more luxurious 
travellers descend in boats all the way from 
Sainte-Enimie 
poked its shovel nose over the edge of the 


Presently one of these boats 


bank; it is shaped like an elongated flat- 
iron, with perfectly flat bottom, set with rows 
of big wrought-iron nails, and straight sides 
An ordinary chair receives the passenger, 
while the boat, which draws about three 
inches, is guided or propelled by short stakes 
in the hands of two gondoliers. No motion 
could be smoother or more Inxurious, no shal- 
lows more limpid, no deep pools more clear. 
The trout, plainly visible as they make their 
swift way up stream, were pot more at home 








than we. Thus we slipped along through t 
magnificent detile of the Detroit There ar 
many deeper gorges—the edges of the causses 


are only about eighteen hundred feet above 
there are Many Wikier ravines the rivet 
only at two places actually hemmed in on! 
sides by high cliffs. But one seldom sees s 


lavishness of form and color The cliffs, grev 


blue, brown, purple, golden, and black, a 
partly clothed with featherv trees every 
where, up to the very top, are the carvir 
left by running water aves of several st 
ries; flatarches eight hundred feet hich against 


the face of the rock, shelves with overban 
rocks a mile long: natural arches: rows 


yellow pinnacles two hundred feet hizh, plant 


ed at intervals up along slope, anda fretwork 


of fantastic rocks all along the top of the regu 
lar clitt At the narrowest point the clufs 
so overhang the stream as to look hke an enor 
mous broken vault, within whichall the Baths 


of Caracalla might be set. The 





idly carmes the traveller through these w 





ders to the point where the stream disappears 
into the tumbled mass of rocks caus by «a 
mountain fall, the Pas de S i lt 
cise spot where Samte fb ue in as ewhat 
undignified pursuit of her and ! CONN 
arch enemy, called the mountain to step 
him, and the b rock alled the NSourde 
obligingly pinne ! ‘ ands bears 
the mark of | I “ Re x this 
point the gorge renews its stately beauty, 
but the mind is satiated with grandeur, ar 
the body ratefully a pts the Kiftefen ft 
and the fried t t alole " 
is 1 Host pact esq 
the regim Lik " all « t " { 
x1 ped a ‘ { en a cast but ¢t 
ld town walls and towers have been removed 
in all these villages, and, except at Nant, there 
is no remarkable chur Millau still possesses 


a mediawval town-hall, catl iral, anda timber 





house which may have been | twhen Milla 
was a frontier stronghold for the English 
Above Pevreleau lies the gorge of the Jonte 
similar in character to that of the Tarn. and 





penetrated by a read lying high up under the 
\bove Mevrucis—a 


Protestant centre in the war of the Camisards 


wall of Causse M: jean 


the road winds up through one of the few old 
forests of the Cévennes to the plateau of the 
Causse Noire. A kindly farmer gave the 

destrian a lift. and told him that the peasants 
f the causses were contented and even well-to 
lo. It shows in them a cheerful character, for 
the outlook was cold and barren: low, flat 


} 


hillocks of naked limestone made up a treeless 


and waterless waste; the immature valleys 
were dry. or led to sink-holes ; the village of 


Lanueéjols was dirty and depressing. Yet from 


the well-made chaussée were visible good fields 


of grain, and there are abundant flocks. In 
fact, the peasants of the causses furnish a 
droll connection bet ween two of the best-known 
French industries, the cheesemaking of the 
neighboring Roquefort, and the glovemaking of 
Millau : for the week-old lambs sacrifice their 
skins in order that their mothers’ milk may go 
to the cheese factory 

The causses and the cafions make and sup 
plement each other; it still remained to ex 
amine the curious rock formations which in so 
many places mark the line where the plateaus 
break off. By common consent the most re- 
markable group of these formations is the 
labyrinth known as Montpellier le Vieux, al 
most ten miles from Millau. A climb of an 
hour from the road along the Dourbie brings 
one suddenly into this uncanny place, The 
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first impression is one of personal injury. Is 
this the ‘“‘rock city” which the guide-books 
promise, this group of white rocks, indistin- 
guishable from below, unknown ten years ago, 
and only one of half-a-dozen neighboring 
groups scattered along the edge of the Causse 
Noire? Are these spaces, between the rocks, 
the corridors and streets and arcades of which 
people talk? It is only after wandering about, 
penetrating the mass, and climbing to the 
Douminal, the highest and most majestic pin- 
nacle, that one begins to appreciate the extra- 
ordinary grandeur of nature’s architecture. 
It stands above the level of the causse behind 
it, and looks almost straight down fifteen hun- 
dred feet into the gorge of the Dourbie. The 
base is a soft, regular green mound, upon the 
slopes of which rise a wilderness of detached 
and giant rocks, from twenty to three hundred 
feet high; on this absolutely waterless spur of 
a waterless causse, every rock bears the mark 
of the carrying power of a running stream. 
The resulting forms are not only fantastic and 
beautiful, they are on a scale and of a kind not 
commensurate with human language, because 
not comparable with any works of man. 
Gradually one sees a kind of plan in it all: 
about the central group lie four basins, the 
shallow heads of ravines; in each are arranged 
long parallel ridges, which are subdivided by 
cross alleys into detached blocks, many of 
them perforated by caves, and some opened 
into magnificent gateways. It is not a city, 
for what city has streets set on either side 
with buildings a hundred and fifty feet high ? 
It is not a sanctuary, for even in Egypt there 
are no monoliths that cover anacre. It is not 
a fortress, for no artillery could batter such 
breaches through walls a hundred feet thick. 
Imagine all the tombs and ruins of the Cam- 
pagna, all the broken piers and arches of the 
aqueducts crowded together into a space of 
five hundred acres, the lower part still hacked 
and cut away by the Barbarians, and you have 
some conception of the magnificence of Mont- 
pellier le Vieux. All this is set on a mountain 
top, in absolute loneliness, with views of simi- 
lar majestic forms in every direction. To the 
geologist it must be a puzzle, and at the same 
time a remarkable instance of the power of 
water and wind to shape solid stone. To the 
layman it is the most fascinating of all the 
beauties of this remarkable region. 

ALBERT BUSHNELL Harr. 


Correspondence. 


THE BUREAU OF ROLLS BULLETIN. 
To TRE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In No. 1513 of the Nation, June 28, 
very fairly reviewing the Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Rolls and Library of the Department 
of State, you say, of the miscellaneous index, 
“in No. 3 it ranges from Adam to Zeisberger 
(the last entry being a repetition, by way of 
correction, of the same item entered in Bulle- 
tin No. 1 under ‘Feisberger,’ but, alas! a 
fresh error is perpetrated by misspelling ‘ Zise- 
berger ’).” : 

Will you kindly allow me space for a correc- 
tion, and a word more? The spelling ‘* Zise- 
berger” is correct; no fresh error has been 
made, although it is easy to see how the re- 
viewer has been led to think so. The index, of 
course, bears the name found in the autograph 
signature of the letter indexed. In the two 
letters mentioned in Bulletin No. 3 the auto- 
graph signature is ‘‘D. Ziseberger.” 





In the Introductory Note to the Documenta- 
ry History of the Constitution, to be found 
with the title-page for volume i., at the end of 
the Appendix, Bulletin No. 3, the following 
statement is made: 

‘* The purpose in view being to avoid contro- 
versy and to meet the demand of historical 
scholars and students by presenting the con- 
tents of the papers themselves, as classed and 
filed in the Department, and as verified by the 
records, and nothing more, the editorial func- 
tion is confined to the general form of the text, 
and to such notes as may be indispensable to 
clear display.” 

This purpose was not determined upon without 
very careful consideration of other views, and 
the attitude assumed would seem to be justified 
both by circumstance and example. As it is 
the purpose to add nothing, so it is the purpose 
to withhold nothing; at the same time only 
official and authentic. records can be properly 
used in the Bulletin to amplify or explain the 
Archives. ANDREW Hussey ALLEN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29, 1894. 





THE NILE CORVEE. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Smr: At last her Majesty’s Government 
have acknowledged the deception practised % 
upon the civilized world by the pretended 
abolition of forced labor in Egypt. In 1891 
Lord Cromer said: ‘‘The corvée has been 
wholly abolished.” In the same Parliament- 
ary Report, Sir C. Scott-Moncrieff said: ‘In 
1890, for the first time, perhaps, in all history, 
there was no corvée in Egypt.” Lord Cromer 
now states that these assertions were abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly false. He concedes 
that the Powers placed at the disposal of the 
Public Works Department £400,000 ($2,000,000) 
annually because ‘‘the laborer is worthy of 
his hire.” He knew that the assertion, made 
with every guarantee of truth, that this money 
had been applied to the extinction of forced, 
unfed, and unpaid labor, to the suppression of 
a serfage in comparison with which any such 
corvée as that of the French peasant before 
the Revolution was the lightest of burdens— 
was universally believed to be true. In the 
last Parliamentary Report, Lord Cromer 
states that the corvée is used in guarding the 
Nile banks; that it is ‘‘a hardship” and 
“an evil”; that it amounted last year to a 
total of over six million days’ work of forced, 
unfed, and unpaid labor; that peasants, arbi- 
trarily selected—‘‘in the usual manner ”— 
were required to work, ‘‘on an average,” for 
eighty-five days, in Lower Egypt. 

He seeks to minimize the wrong by saying 
that ‘‘the work was done at a time when, 
the country being more or less flooded, the 
mass of the agricultural population cannot 
work on their fields.” This is a mean subter- 
fuge. Lord Cromer knows perfectly well that, 
during the three months of high-Nile, the pea- 
sants of the Delta are at work in their fields, 
and that no considerable part of Lower Egypt 
is ever flooded. Fifty-two thousand peasants 
were taken from their fields as well as their 
homes, even if a considerable part of the 
thirty thousand peasants of Upper Egypt 
would have been awaiting the falling waters to 
sow their inundation crop. 

There is no longer any pretence that the la- 
borers cannot be obtained. ‘‘The people will- 
ingly come out and work for payment.” ‘It 
is possible to insure each man employed re- 
ceiving his daily wage.” Lord Cromer fixed 
the amount of winter corvée in 1884 at 5,100,- 





000 days’ work. Conceding that it was not 


diminished by changes in the irrigation sys- 
tem, as we were assured that it had been, 
these five million days’ work were paid for 
out of two millions of dollars, practically of 
land-tax, granted by the Powers. But Lord 
Cromer now states that a day’s work can be 
redeemed for fifteen cents; which would make 
a total for the winter corvée of $750,000. This 
would leave $1,250,000 to redeem the Nile cor- 
vée, which is estimated by the English in- 
spectors-general of irrigation at only $900,000. 
Is it surprising that a demand is constantly 
made for the subjection of the accounts of the 
Public Works Ministry to an independent au- 
ditor, when such glaring discrepancies are dis- 
closed by even such a relatively superficial in- 
quiry as that which we are enabled to make 
from reports in whose most solemn assevera- 
tions, as we have seen, not the slightest confi- 
dence is to be placed? 

To any suggestion that the debt of Egypt 
had been increased by 25 per cent.; that the 
cultivation of tobacco had been prohibited; 
that crime was rife; that five millions of 
Sudanese had perished by agonizing deaths in 
four years; that the troops amnestied at Tel 
el Kebir as a condition of surrender had been 
deported to Darfur, and not a man was left 
alive of more than twenty-five thousand of 
Arabi’s soldiers; that the cruel tax invented 
and imposed under the title of rachat mili- 
taire was a monstrous abuse of delegated 
powers—to all and sundry of the administra- 
tive errors which could not be denied or con- 
cealed, England answered: ‘‘ We have wholly 
abolished the corvée.” And now it is admit- 
ted that this has never been done. An illusion 
has been dispelled. CopE WHITEHOUSE. 

Lonpon, June 22, 1894. 





“BACK AND FORTH.” 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Srr: This phrase is generally characterized 
as an Americanism, and, inasmuch as its use is 
now confined to America, is correctly so cha- 
racterized. To judge from the treatment of. 
it by the Standard Dictionary, however, it is 
current English; an opinion which is sup- 
ported by an unfortunate mistake resulting 
from the carelessness of one of Dr. Murray’s 
multitudinous readers. 

Dr. Murray gives only two quotations for it, 
one of them being from Mr. E. P. Roe, and the 
other running as follows: 

1839. Anecd. & Trad. (Camd). Young 
girls . . . dance over the candle back and 
forth.” 

To satisfy my curiosity, I have consulted the 
book thus referred to, and have there found: 

‘“‘The young girls in and about Oxford 
have a sport called Leap Candle, for which 
they set a candle in the middle of the room, in 
a candlestick, and then draw up their coats in 


the form of breeches, and dance over the can- 
dle back and forth, with these words: 
“* The Taylor of Bisiter he has but one eye; 

He cannot cut a pair of green Galagaskins, if he 

were to try.’ 

‘*This sport, in other parts, is called dancing 
the Candle Rush.” Bp. White Kennet (died 
1728), in W, J. Thoms’s Anecdotes and Tradi- 
tions (1839), p. 96. 


For back and forth I can produce but one 
other quotation from any English author: 


‘“‘But the Marriners, having once gotten 
them aboard, did make their ships 9s so many 
prisons, or houses of torture, to wrest their 
wealth out of their hands, lengthning the time 
by circular and vnnecessarie turnings, backe 
and forth,” etc.—Rev. Dr. Thomas Jackson, 
Commentaries vpon the Apostles Creede, vol. 
i., p. 196 (1613). 
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That back and forth was ever better than a 
provincialism is unlikely. I have met with no 
notice of it in anything that has been written 
on the English dialects. Yet a neighbour of 
mine, a clergyman, informs me that, in De- 
vonshire, of which he is a native, when a per- 
son goes on showing the palm and the back of 
his hand alternately, he is said to turn his 
hand back and forth. 

Back and fore, ‘‘the hinder part foremost 
or before,” is mentioned in Mr. F. T. El- 
worthy’s West Somerset Word-book. Back 
and to, ‘‘to and from,” is entered in Mr. Ro- 
bert Holland’s Glossary of Words used in the 
County of Chester. Forth and back is heard 
in Cornwall, on the authority of a writer in 
Notes and Queries, February 17, 1864. Voar 
an’ back is used in Devonshire, according to 
Mr. R. Pearse Chope’s Dialect of Hartland, 

Did we get back and forth from England ? 
Or was it altered, among us, from the back 
and fore which many immigrants must have 
brought over from Scotland, where it has been 
for many generations familiar? So far as at 
present appears, our colonial forefathers knew 
nothing of it; at any rate, neither Dr. Wither- 
spoon nor the Rev. Jonathan Boucher records 
it as one of the eccentricities of speech which 
marked Americans between 1761 and 1775. Mr. 
Pickering, in 1816, calls it ‘‘a very common ex- 
pression in New England,” adding, ‘‘ but it is 
used only in conversation.” Of late years, as 
all are aware, it has invaded our literature 
frequently. Whether Mr. S. G. Goodrich, Dr. 
J. G. Holland, Mr. G. P. Marsh, Mr. Richard 
Grant White, Mr. J. R. Lowell, Mr. W. D. 
Howells, Mr. C. D. Warner, Prof. T. R. Louns- 
bury, and others have adopted it from igno- 
rance, or, if not so, with design to lend their 
aid towards establishing a new dialect, is mat- 
ter of speculation. F. H. 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, March 21, 1804. 


P. S. In No. 1456 it was pointed out that the 
adverbial back of is not peculiar to the United 
States, but has been long prevalent in Ireland. 
Now it turns out that it is known in at least 
one part of England, also, shortened from the 
dialectal aback of. See Mr. R. O. Heslop’s 
Northumberland Words, 

Subjoined is a quotation for a colloquial Hi- 
bernianism, hitherto unnoticed, to the back of, 
‘immediately after,” in which sense there was, 
of old, on the neck of, in the neck of : 

** He made her drink a bumper, and another 
to the back of it.” Anon., History of Ned 
Evans (1796), vol. i., p. 185. 

To my letter in No. 1497, it may be added, 
that in Fielding’s Tom Jones, at all occurs 
thirty-two times, and sixty-five times in Car- 
dinal Newman’s Apologia. 


Notes. 











MERRILL & BAKER, New York, have in pre 
paration a number of new editions with illus- 
trations in photogravure—George Eliot’s * Mill 
on the Floss,’ in two volumes, McCarthy's 
‘History of Our Own Times,’ in four volumes, 
More’s ‘ Utopia,’ and Anacreon. 

A biography of Bismarck by Hans Blum will 
be published during the present year in five 
volumes, at five marks each, by C. H. Beck in 
Munich. The part which has already appeared 
contains an interesting account of Bismarck’s 
life as a student at Géttingen in 1822 and 1833, 
where his skill in fence won for him the sur- 
name ‘‘Achilles the invulnerable.” In three 
terms he fought twenty duels and received 
only a single wound, of which the sear on his 





lower jaw near the lip is still perceptible; but 
as this was caused by his adversary’s blade 
flying from the hilt, it was contrary to the 
code, or Comment, and declared to bea ‘* Sau- 
hieb”™ (foul blow), and therefore “invalid,” so 
that his reputation for invulnerability remain- 
ed technically unimpaired. Indeed, he became 
so notorious in this respect that the Univer- 
sity authorities forbade him to fight certain 
projected duels, on pain of expulsion; and 
a month later he was sentenced to three-days’ 
incarceration for a like offence. His first duel 
was with an Englishman, who had spoken in 
derision of ‘‘the German Michael with his 
night-cap over his ears and in a motley dress- 
ing-gown made up of thirty-six shreds and 
patches”—alluding to the many petty States of 
Germany. With an American student he made 
a bet that Germany would be politically unit- 
ed in twenty years. The wager was twenty- 
five bottles of champagne, to be drunk in the 
country of the winner. After the lapse of this 
score of years, in 1853, Bismarck was prepar- 
ing to cross the sea in order to pay the bet, 
when he learned that the American had died, 
and adds: ‘*The name he bore did not presage 
a long life—Coftin.” 

‘Beyond the Rockies,” by ©. A. Stoddard 
(Seribners), is the somewhat vague designation 
of a book which is better described in its sub- 
title, ‘‘ A Spring Journey in California.” It 
is a very superficial glimpse of southern and 
central California as seen by a Raymond 
tourist. Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
come in for brief mention by the way, and one 
chapter describes a visit to an Indian school. 
Santa Barbara, with its Spanish quarter and 
flower festivals, is well described, but the 
chapters on the Yosemite are chiefly a record 
of the misfortunes and fatigues which prevent- 
ed the writer from seeing anything. Nodoubt 
the Southern Pacific Railway does manage 
things very badly, but when one writes a book 
on such a region, he ought to make himself 
independent of time-tables and excursion par- 
ties. We are surprised that so hasty a travel- 
ler should have a chapter on the seldom- 
visited Hetch-Hetchy Valley; but the deserip- 
tion proves to be a copy of a friend's letter. 
The twenty-three full-page photogravures are 
the best things in the book. 

‘The Garden that I Love,’ by Alfred Austin 
(Macmillan & Co.), is a sort of vent for the 
author’s opinions on all topics—a book which 
might have been written in response to a cer- 
tain child's naive request when entertaining an 
older person, ‘* Please tell me all you know.” 
However interesting such books may be to the 
author's friends, they run some risk with the 
public. This one will not please a gardener 
more than a poet ora silversmith. It contains 
something about a garden, to be sure, and also 
something about a house and the furnishings 
thereof; about a tea-urn, about 
Veronica, Lamia, and *‘ the poet,” with speci- 
men poems thrown in; but not enough about 
any one thing to gratify any special taste. 

Contrary to established precedent, from 
-Esop down, the animals in ‘The Jungle 
Book,’ by Rudyard Kipling (The Century Co.}, 
have not learned to talk merely for the sake of 
delivering moral lectures. This will recom- 
mend the book to young people who are not in 
special search of improvement, as well as to 
their elders, who presumably never need it. 
Relieved of all fear of having a moral sprung 
upon them, they can give themselves up to un- 
divided enjoyment of these genuinely interest- 
ing creatures, and feel a pleased surprise at 
the end to think they have learned so much 
about the “jungle folks” without having to 


something 
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read a single dull sentence. The chief per 
sonage is Mowgli, a boy who was carried off 
by a tiger and rescued and brought up by a 
genteel family of wolves. Their education of 
him was so judicious and successful that we 
should hardly be surprised to hear of a prospe 
rous jungle boarding-school under 
their direction, when these stories become well 
known. 


for bows 


‘Children’s Singing Games, with the tunes 
to which they are sung,’ collected and edited 
by Alice B 
book of a series of which a second is promised 
for next Christmas. It is tastefully printed, 
and so freely adorned with pictures that it wi!! 


Gnome (Macmillan), is the first 


interest even such children as do not care much 
for the poems, prose, or melodies that make up 
the bulk of it. 

‘The Inflections and Syntax of the Morte 
@Arthur of Sir Thomas Boston 
Ginn & Co.) is a monograph which does the 
author, Dr. ¢ Some 


Malory’ 


S. Baldwin, much credit 
of the remarks about forms are of no great 
moment, but the syntactic matter will all be 
to 
chronologically and * litteraturgeschichtlich,” 
his syntax as I) 
to a 


linguistic 


welcome specialists Malory's 


Position, 


makes so good a study of 


Baldwin's an important contribution 


neglected department of 
history. 


English 
One may pick a flaw here and there, 
but only Momus would make much of such 
trifles in view of the general excellence of the 
book. The material is abundant and arranged 
with remarkable clearness and methail We 
hope Dr. Baldwin will 
investigations 

The aftermath of the World's Fair at Chicago 


continue his syntactic 


which has been a whole vear in gathering is 
represented at this moment on our table by 
four’ solid volumes 
from the Society for the Promotion of 


One of these emanates 
Engi 
neering Education, and contains the proceed 
ings of Section E of the World's Engineering 
Invi, on the sub- 
ject of engineering education. Another and 
larger volume is the Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Education, July 25-28, 
1893, edited Very conscientiously and intelli- 
gently by N. A. Calkins (Washington: Z. 
Richards, 1301 Corcoran Street). It is a refer- 
ence work of permanent value, and is well 
printed and indexed. There is no teacher in 
any grade of instruction who could not profit 
by this classified collection of papers from all 
quarters of the globe. Huger still in appear- 
ance, though containing fewer than the 1,000 
pages of the volume just ‘The 
World's Congress of Representative Women, 
May 15-22, 1803," edited by May Wright Sewall 
(Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co.; New York: 
J. A. Hill & Co., 44 East Fourteenth Street). 
Here the striking feature is the large number 
of portraits, mostly of the women who partici 
pated in the congress. The text offers much 
food for reflection intended and in 
others. The last volume on our list is also the 
most elegant: ‘Memoirs of the International 
Congress of Anthropology, August 25-Septem- 
ber 2, 1893,’ edited by C. Staniland Wake 
(Chicago: Schulte Publishing Co.). The di- 
visions of the contents are physical anthropo 
ethnology, folk-lore, 
ligions, and linguistics, besides a supplement 
of two in German. The 
names of a portion of the writers—D. G. Brin- 
ton, Franz Boas, Otis T. Mason, Carl Lum 
holtz, Walter Hough, John C. Fillmore, Alice 
C. Fletcher, Frank H. Cushing, W. W. Newell, 
Horatio Hale, Washington Matthews, Cyrus 
Adler, Morris Jastrow, jr.—suftice to indicate 


Congress, July 31-August 4, 


named, is 


in ways 


logy, archawology, 


re- 


consisting papers 





the worth and readability of these memoirs, 
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‘Die Medicinische Wissenschaft in den Ve- 
reinigten-Staaten,’ by Dr. S. Placzek (Leipzig: 
Thieme), is a little volume of ‘* Reisestudien ” 
made in connection with a visit to the Colum- 
bian World’s Fair. The author does full jus- 
tice to the evolution and application of medi- 
cal science in the United States, and pays a 
warm and willing tribute of praise to what- 
ever he finds worthy of commendation in ar- 
rangements for the prevention of disease or 
for the cure and care of the sick. He saw 
much to admire in our hospitals, especially in 
those founded by private beneficence or con- 
nected with universities, as, for example, at 
Johns Hopkins, but speaks in severe terms of 
the sanitary condition of our large cities, 
which seem to have made an unfavorable im- 
pression upon him, both architecturally and 
hygienically. As the regulations on paper are 
sufficiently strict, he does not understand why 
the streets of our chief metropolis should be in 
such a filthy state. Dr. Placzek has a chapter 
on **The American Physician” and the ethics 
of the profession. The work is profusely illus- 
trated. 

Among the several excellent articles which 
compose the volume ‘ Nouvelles Etudes de Lit- 
térature et d’Art,’ by M. G. Larroumet (Paris: 
Hachette), the last, on Max Nordau’s two- 
volume arraignment of literary men and art- 
ists, ‘ Entartung,’ will certainly attract atten- 
tion. As a matter of course, M. Larroumet, 
himself a writer. was not likely to accept with- 
out examination and discussion the startling 
statements made by the Hungarian doctor of 
medicine. The discussion is contained in this 
new volume and is vivacious, to say the least. 
Ibsen also i an article devoted to his genius 
and his plays, the performance of which in 
France marks, in M, Larroumet’s opinion—and 
he is a competent authority—a step in the his- 
tory of French dramatic art. The other arti- 
cles are, with two exceptions, on French writ- 
ers and artists. 

The sixth volume of ‘ La Bataille Littéraire,’ 
by Philippe Gille (Paris: Victor-Havard), treats 
of books which appeared in 1891 and 1892, and 
will be useful as an occasional reference, but it 
is not equal to Ginisty’s publication, and is, 
besides, not sufficiently up to date. 

Prof, Giuseppe Rossi of Pisa has just added 
another to his valuable series of monographs 
on the philosophers of the Renaissance. It is 
a brief but interesting study of Nicholas of 
Cusa, in whom the author professes to find a 
critical monism not unfairly suggestive of 
Kant and Hegel. Prof. Rossi feels that the 
Renaissance—the cradle of modernity — has 
been ignorantly slurred over by historians of 
philosophy. He believes, moreover, that in the 
custom of thinkers of that time simultaneous- 
ly to profess physics with metaphysics, con- 
crete experiment with abstract speculation, 
lies the one possibility of a sound method. If 
in his zeal the Italian scholar occasionally con- 
fuses his own lights for the lights of his author 
in hand, be is, nevertheless, we believe, in his 
main contention right, and we commend his 
arguments to the notice of students supersa- 
turated with German systems or English want 
of system. 

Mr. George S. Boutwell writes of ‘‘ Kossuth 
in New England” in the New England Maga- 
zine for July. Mr. Boutwell was Governor of 
Massachusetts at the time, and is one of the 
group of the reception committee portrayed on 
page 531, of whom four out of the five attain- 
ed great prominence in national affairs—Wil- 
son, Banks, and Burlingame, besides the future 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Boutwell is 
singularly ill-informed about Kossuth’s rela- 





tions to the abolitionists, and fails altogether 
to notice Kossuth’s bid for the support of a 
slaveholding republic by refusing to give any 
countenance to the anti-slavery movement. A 
brief paper, in the same magazine, on ‘‘ The 
First Abolition Journals,” by Samuel C. Wil- 
liams, is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the precursors of the Liberator. 

La Réforme Sociale for June 1 opens with 
the address of M. Georges Picot of the Iusti- 
tute before the Société d'Economie Sociale, in 
which he defends the organized efforts to bet- 
ter the condition of the poor from the attacks 
of the socialists. Other articles are one upon 
the manner in which the artisans of Berlin are 
lodged, and one upon the work of the Société 
Fonciére of Canada in founding French vil- 
lages on the line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in Manitoba. The most important paper, 
however, is M. Maurice Barrat’s account of the 
French possessions on the Congo. The inhabi- 
tants he divides into two classes, the aborigines 
and the invaders. The former have nearly 
disappeared, though singularly their language 
has survived and has become the commercial 
language of the colony—the only medium of 
intercourse between the Europeans and the 
negroes. Of the material resources of the 
country, whether mineral or agricultural, he 
speaks with unusual soberness and caution, 
calling attention to the fact that though there 
are abundant evidences of the presence of cop 
per, silver, and iron ores ‘‘of great richness,” 
and much of the land is well adapted to the 
cultivation of coffee and cacao, yet the lack of 
means of transport to the coast will for a long 
time prevent the working of the mines or cul- 
tivating the land to advantage. It is not the 
place for the colonist to make a home for his 
family; only companies with large concessions 
of territory can accomplish anything. The 
impression left is that the chief energies of 
the French autborities hitherto have been di- 
rected rather to the extension of their posses- 
sions in the interior than to the development 
of the regions near the coast. 

A not much more encouraging account of 
French colonial enterprise is to be found in 
the anonymous article on Timbuctoo and the 
future of the Sudan, in the Vie Contempo- 
raine. The principal military events leading 
to the occupation of this city are briefly 
sketched, together with the measures taken 
to bring the western Sudan under the French 
influence and to unite it with Senegambia on 
the west and Algeria on the north. The 
writer frankly acknowledges the worthless- 
ness of much of the territory acquired, espe- 
cially as compared with the English sphere of 
influence, but hopes that, with the construc- 
tion of a trans-Saharan railway, either to the 
Niger or Lake Tchad, the whole commerce of 
the Sahara will be turned into French chan- 
nels, 

The persons, chiefly politicians and mission- 
aries, who write with such confidence as to 
the duty of the European governments im- 
mediately to construct railways from the coast 
to the interior of Central Africa, should ponder 
a statement just submitted by the Belgian 
Government to the Chamber regarding the 
Congo Railway. The work of building a 
railroad to connect the head of navigation on 
the river with Stanley Pool was begun in 1890, 
and at the end of three years ‘‘ of almost super- 
human effort” only the first section of 40 kilo- 
metres, about twenty-five miles, has been com- 
pleted. ‘‘The main obstacles to progress have 
been the climate, the soil, the conformation of 
the country, and the impossibility of finding 
capable workmen.” It is probably not too 





much to say that these obstacles would prevail 
to an even greater extent on the east coast, 
where the British and Germans are urged to 
build roads to the great lakes, as well as in the 
French road across the Sahara, stretching for 
1,600 miles through an almost foodless and 
waterless desert. In each of these cases the 
difficulty of provisioning the working parties 
must undoubtedly prove far greater than the 
providing for the Belgians on the Congo. 

A remarkable journey has just been com- 
pleted by a Frenchman, M. Lionel Decle, who 
was intrusted by his Government with a scien- 
tific mission to study the anthropology and 
ethnology of the various native races of south 
and east Africa. Leaving Cape Town in May, 
1891, he made his way north through Matabele 
and Mashonaland to the Zambesi. Thence the 
transit by way of the great lakes to Uganda 
proved to be no very difficult task. At Ugan- 
da he joined Major Owen's detachment of the 
British expedition against the King of Unyo- 
ro, and accompanied this officer to Wadelai on 
the Nile, being the first traveller to reach this 
river from the Cape of Good Hope. Returning 
to Uganda, he passed through the Masai coun- 
try, arriving at the coast in May, just three 
years from his time of starting. 

“Cahgula” is the title of the leading article 
in Die Zukunft for June 2, a weekly journal 
edited by Maximilian Harden and published 
by Haring in Berlin. No sooner had Dr. 
Quidde’s pamphlet on the crazy son of Ger- 
manicus begun to excite attention than Herr 
Harden wrote a letter to the author urging 
him to become a regular contributor to Die 
Zukunft, and expressing his regret that the 
essay had not been printed originally in this pa- 
per. Dr. Quidde declined the invitation, on the 
ground that he was already overburdened with 
literary work, and added that his political 
views differed so radically from those of Herr 
Harden as to render such a journalistic collabo- 
ration undesirable. Thereupon Herr Harden 
reviewed Dr. Quidde’s pamphlet in the above- 
mentioned article, denouncing it as ‘‘a gross 
and utterly worthless caricature” and ‘‘ a ma- 
licious and insidious lese-majesty,” and express- 
ing a very unfavorable opinion of a scholar 
who could put forth such a libel (Schmih- 
schrift) and call it an historical study. One 
thing, however, disturbs him, namely, the 
eagerness of the German public to buy the 
pamphlet, of which twenty-one editions have 
been sold. 

We have received from the publisher, H. 
Laurens, 6 rue de Tournon, Paris, Nos. 10-12 of 
Le Modele, a fortnightly portfolio of plates 
labelled ‘‘ artistic documents and ideas easy to 
apply or to work up, and intended for artists, 
amateurs, and industrials.” Prof. G. Fraipont 
presides over the selection, which embraces 
animal and human figure studies, landscape, 
and various conventional essays in decoration. 
There is no proper text, but the cover is used 
for instructions how ‘‘to apply or to work up” 
the designs of the number, as well as for an- 
swers to correspondents. 

From Dyrsen & Pfeiffer we have the first 
five livraisons of Maspero’s new ‘ Histoire An- 
cienne des Peuples d’Orient,’ volume one em- 
bracing Egypt and Chaldwa. There will be 
150 parts like these, or three volumes for the 
entire work. The typography is worthy of the 
house of Hachette. The illustrations are very 
numerous, and exemplify the every-day life of 
the people or give the characteristic scenery of 
the East. This history needs no praise from 
us, but we cannot well examine it until it 
is further advanced. 

In a Note in No. 1507 we described the new 
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map of France issued in convenient sheets by 
the Department of the Interior, and stated that 
the price per sheet folded into a lettered cloth 
case was one franc. We followed last year’s 
circular, but the price appears to have been 
raised to one franc five centimes, as we per- 
ceive from a sheet dated May, 184. This 
means but a cent additional in our money. 


—The site of Chicago originally was inter- 
sected by a sluggish river flowing into Lake 
Michigan. In 1848 the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal was completed, connecting the south 
branch of Chicago River with the Illinois 
River. The canal was, in part, supplied with 
water for its locks by pumping from the South 
Branch. As Chicago River became more and 
more foul the pumping facilities were en- 
larged, and sufficient current from the lake was 
established to mitigate, and at times to re- 
move, the nuisance; but, during freshets, so 
strong an outward current was established as 
to carry sewage to the intake of the water 
works. During all this time, Chicago had 
been dreaming of a ship-channel to the Missis- 
sippi. Finally, this commercial ambition be- 
came so effectively reinforced by the crying 
sanitary evils that a majestic project, no less 
than for a huge channel leading from the lake, 
without pumping, through Chicago, to the II- 
linois River was adopted, and is now in active 
construction. This ‘‘drainage channel and 
waterway ”—of course, the largest in the 
world—is to cost some $22,000,000 for about 37 
miles. In its engineering aspect the work is of 
the greatest interest. The highest land to be 
crossed is about 23 feet above the level of Lake 
Michigan. The summit rock, over which, be- 
fore its upheaval, the waters of the lake once 
flowed 20 feet deep, on their way to the Missis- 
sippi Valley, is now only 30 feet above the bed 
of Niagara River near Buffalo. Across this 
divide the canal is to be cut with a depth of 
channel of 18 feet, a bottom width of 160 feet, 
and a velocity of flow not to exceed three 
miles per hour. This ultimately constant flow 
of pure water from Lake Michigan of 600,000 
cubic feet per minute will suffice to remove all 
sewage, to maintain Chicago River in a state 
of purity, and for ever to obviate the contami- 
nation of the city’s water supply, which re- 
cently caused such a fatal and widespread epi- 
demic of typhoid fever. The history, descrip- 
tion, and illustrated details of the work are 
fully set forth in G. P. Brown's ‘ Drainage 
Channel and Waterway’ (Chicago: R. R. Don 
nelley & Sons)—an excellent book, with the 
most inadequate index that it has been our 
fate ever to find in any work ona technical 
subject. 


—Apropos of the recent discussion in our col- 
umns as to whether or not the Dred Scott case 
was ‘the first in which an act of Congress was 
decided by the Supreme Court to be unconsti- 
tutional for reasons not relating to its own ju- 
dicial department,”’ the second part of Prof. 
James B. Thayer’s ‘Cases on Constitutional 
Law,’ which has just appeared (Cambridge: 
Charles W. Sever), contains on pages 480-496 a 
painstaking compilation of historical and judi- 
cial note and comment regarding the case. It 
supports the view that the only decision of the 
court in the case was that of Justice Nelson, as 
concisely summarized in the critical review of 
the case published in 1857 by Messrs. (after- 
wards Justices) Horace Gray and John Lowell: 
‘‘A slave taken by his master into a State or 
Territory where slavery is prohibited by law, 
and afterwards returning with his master into 
a slave State and acquiring a residence there, 
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if deemed by the highest court of that State, 
after his return, to be a slave, must be deemed 
a slave by the courts of the United States, and, 
therefore, not entitled to sue in those courts as 
a citizen of that State.” Seven of the nine 
judges concurred in this conclusion, which was 
originally intended to be the opinion (as it was 
the decision) of the court, until Justice Wayne 
conceived the idea that the slavery question 
could be settled by a judicial essay on the whole 
question, and the case was accordingly remitted 
to the court for the several justices to write 
their individual opinions upon. In Judge Nel- 
son’s own words, concurred in by all the ma- 
jority judges, **Our opinion is, that the ques- 
tion is one which belongs to each State to de- 
cide for itself, either by its Legislature or 
courts of justice; and hence, in respect to the 
case before us, to the State of Missouri, a ques 
tion exclusively of Missouri law, and which, 
when determined by that State, it is the duty 
of the Federal courts to follow. In other words, 
except in cases where the power is restrained 
by the Constitution of the United States, the 
law of the State is supreme over the subject of 
slavery within its jurisdiction.” ‘* The question 
involved is one depending solely upon the law 
of Missouri; and . . . the Federal Court 
sitting in that State was bound to fol 

low it.” The case, by a consensus of all the 
majority judges, being thus disposed of, Judge 
Taney’s famous opinion is shown to be obiter 
and extra-judicial. Judge Curtis seems to have 
recognized this in the opening words of his dis 
senting opinion: ‘1 dissent from the opinion 
pronounced by the chief justice, and from the 
judgment which the majority of the court 
think it proper to render,” ete. And Prof 

Thayer quotes volumipnously instances where 
the opinion of the justice was not the judgment 
of the court. He makes a strong case for his 
contention, which seems to have been adopted 
by Bryce (‘American Constitution.’ i., pp. 250-7, 
Ist ed.); but, whatever the judgment of the 
court, it was the chief justice's *‘ dicfa on vari- 
ous other points touching the legal status of 
negroes and the constitutional views of slay 

ery,” and the intent of the majority to declare 
the Missouri Compromise unconstitutional, that 
gave the case its importance in history, and 
will for all time, rightly or wrongly, cause it 
to be referred to as *‘ The Dred Scott decision.” 


—At the May meeting of the Roval As 
tronomical Society of London, that eminent 
scientist Dr. David Gill, her Majesty's astro- 
nomer at the Cape of Good Hope, presented 
his final results of determination of the sun’s 
distance by measurements on the small pla- 
nets Victoria and Sappho, and concluded his 
paper with significant suggestions which are 
already under consideration by the counvil of 
the society. First, he inquires whether, in the 
opinion of astronomers generally, steps should 
be taken for a more complete and harmonious 
organization and partition of the astronomical 
work of the world from the vear 1900; and, 
second, whether astronomers are ready to en 
ter upon a preliminary study, discussion, and 
experiment on the practical methods by which 
the art of observation may be raised to a high- 
er level of accuracy, and its results be derived 
and published in a more systematic and homo 
geneous system. If these questions are an 
swered in the affirmative, he further suggests 
an International Astronomical Congress, say 
two years hence, to discuss and make the neces- 
sary preliminary arrangements, the definitive 
programme and partition of the work to be un 
dertaken at another genera] congress in the 
year 188. Dr. Gill will be recalled as the ori- 
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ginator of the Astro-photographic Congress, 


first established at Paris about seven vears 
ago, the important work of which is now 

progress in a score of observatories in different 
parts of the world, with the object of mapping 
the entire heavens photographically near th. 
conclusion of the present century Surely 
there is urgent need of convening the congress 
now proposed by Dr. Gill, and very material 
advancement of scientific interests woul! fol 


low 


—Between Mr. W. E. Hall's * Foreign Pow 
ers and Jurisdiction of the British Croan 
which has just issued from the Clarendon 
Press (New York: Macmillan), and Mr. P 
gott’s *‘ Exterritorialitv’ of two vears aga, tl 
British lawver and the British consular and 
diplomatic agents are now fairly equipped 
with specialized treatises in that rather indet 
nite field. Ip the part relating to Eastern 
States (*' Oriental” would be a much bette: 
term) Mr. Hall's book in its subject would 


seem to overlap Mr. Piggett’s , but somehow 
We appear to have two thoroughly ditferent 
books, In looking for hght on one or two of 
the topics made important by current events, 


we notice that Mr. Hall well says op 
the powers of consular vurts, that they 
“spring remotely from a delegation made by a 
sovereign of the territorial state”; vet one 
would not suspect that this involves the funda- 
mental and much-disputed question of the the 

ory of exterritoriality, and for a full vindica 
tion one must seek Mr. Piggott’s book. On |] 

148 we read that “the territorial sovereign, if 
he chooses to bring an action in it [the consu 
lar court], submits bimself, by doing se. as a 
salutely to the jurisdiction as an@*ether liti 
gant.” But ina verv important respect this 
sentence may or may not be law, according to 
the decision to be given befere long by the 
Privy Council in the CAishima-Rarenna cas 

which is likely, tl igh the imperial rark of 
one party and the profundity of the principles 
involved, to be one of the noted cases of mo 
dern times The « hapte r on * Protectorates, 
Spheres of Influence, and Barbarous Coun 
tries " is timely, and savs what can be said ofa 
subject as vet undeveloped and sadly in need 
of common-sense and systematic regulation 
The instinet of the Anglo-Saxon race to hold 
back from settling a legal incongruity until it 
becomes unendurable, and its readiness at any 
time to sacrifice plain justice to respect for 
nightmare technicalities, are seen to great 
advantage in these questions of jurisdiction 
and conflict of authorities ; and this chapter 
will cause the unsophisticated reader to wonder 
whether, after all, the refinements of “ civi 
lized” justice do the world any better service 
than the legal crudities of ‘* barbarous” coun 
tries. 


M. Jules Lemaitre, in one of his recent 
Figurines” —a title he gives to a series of 
very pleasant little impressions which he is 
contributing to the Temps-—says that the fame 
of Virgil in France rests in great part upon 
three fine sentences which are in everybody's 
mouth, and which constantly renew his mem 
ory. The first of these is the sibylline verse: 

Masnus ab tntegro seeclorum nascitur ordo, 


This, he says, is almost always mangled 
in quoting, and appears as “Novus rerum 
nascitur ordo.” The second is what he calls 
the “inevitable” ‘Sunt lacrim# rerum,” 
which, ever since the time of the early Roman 
ticists, has been intrepidly mistranslated. ‘Les 
choses elles:mémes ont des larmes” is what 
they take it to mean, and some are fain to as- 
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sert that they find the whole sum and substance 
of modern poetry in the phrase. The last 
quotation of the three is cited in French only: 
‘On se lasse de tout, excepté de comprendre.” 
This is certainly a fine saying, worthy of 
Sainte-Beuve or of Renan. It possibly belongs 
to Virgil, for Virgil is often enough surpris- 
ingly modern in his thought. Silenus, in the 
Eclogue, is a good enough evolutionist, and the 
pantheism of Father Anchises in the sixth 
‘ Eneid’ is above reproach. But we cannot 
be sure that the saying is Virgil’s, since it does 
not appear in any work known to be his, 
though it is attributed to him by the commen- 
tator Servius. It appears, then, that Virgil’s 
popular glory in France rests upon two misun- 
derstandings of his words and one uncertain 
tradition. It may, however, be said of the 
misquotation, ‘‘ Novus rerum nascitur ordo,” 
thatit is not quite made up out of the whole 
cloth. The line in the fourth Eclogue, which 
M. Jules Lemaitre quotes, may easily have been 
confused with a line in the seventh ‘ Aneid,’ 
‘*Maior rerum nascitur ordo,” which fits the 
French quotation somewhat more closely, and 
which may not have been in M. Lemaitre’s 
mind as he wrote. 


—There is grist for many mills in Strabo’s 
geography, but his colossal work is rather for 
reference than for reading. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that Mr. Tozer’s ‘Selections 
from Strabo’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan) are really readable as well 
as a serviceable introduction to the merits of 
the most scientific and important of ancient 
geographers. Strabo’s accurate powers of ob- 
servation and description, his fund of legend 
and folk-lore and historical tradition, are well 
exemplified in these excerpts made by an edi- 
tor who has travelled widely with Strabo in his 
hands. Not only the student but the traveller 
who retains some tincture of Greek may dip 
into this volume and find a true spirit of scien- 
tific research—descriptions as accurate and au- 
thentic as Baedeker’s mingled with anecdote 
and legend and an occasional spice of Marco 
Polo. The selections, chosen from each of the 
seventeen books, offer characteristic tours, as 
it were, in Europe and Asia. In Gaul, for in- 
stance, the pious Stoic points out the advanta- 
geous arrangement of the river system, which 
he considers an evident mark of ‘‘ Providential 
design and harmony”; he has a word to say of 
the Gallic character, its proneness to gasco- 
nade, its aptness for civilization, although just 
emerging from the period of bards and Druids 
and human sacrifice, when ‘‘a good crop of 
criminals laid in the ground was popularly 
thought to bring a good crop of grain”; final- 
ly, he can tell of Marseilles that it had already 
become a resort for distinguished Romans, and 
the rival of Athens in learning and culture. 
In other passages, we may turn from a careful 
description of the craters of Vesuvius and Etna 
to the mention of the Camare of the Black 
Sea, or of the snowshoes, glissades, and tobog- 
ganing on the Caucasus. In the midst of an 
enumeration of the natural and artificial con- 
veniences of the site of Rome, we light upon a 
remark so acute and characteristic as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Whereas the Greeks in their settle- 
ments looked to the natural beauty and strength 
of sites and harbors, the Romans gave heed to 
what the Greeks neglected —that is, to the 
building of roads and drains and aqueducts.” 
This exemplifies the scope, variety, and ‘inte- 
rest of Mr. Tozer’s selections from a treatise 
teeming with important facts. The details of 
some of these are constantly shifting under the 
light of fresh discovery and explorations. For 





example, ‘the fourteen vertical shafts between 
the Copais lake and the sea” (note, p. 237) are 
now reported by M. Kambanis as sixteen. But 
in general Mr. Tozer has been able to avoid 
treading on ‘‘the hot ashes” of recent contro- 
versy. The preface, the foot-notes, and the 
maps provide much helpful matter for the 
elucidation of Strabo’s life, his style, and the 
points of topography and geography involved 
in the extracts. 








WHARTON’S REVOLUTIONARY DIPLO- 
MATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspond- 
ence of the United States. Edited under 
direction of Congress by Francis Wharton, 
with preliminary index, and notes historical 
and legal. Published in conformity with Act 
of Congress of August 13, 1888. (Six vol- 
umes.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1889. 


ALTHOUGH the title-page of these volumes 
bears date 1889, the work was not really issued 
from the Government Printing-Office until 
within the last six months, nearly five years 
after the death of the distinguished editor. 
This fact ought to acquit him of responsibility 
for such errors of the press as appear in the 
work, since it is improbable that he supervised 
the proof-reading. A few of these errors may 
be noticed at haphazard. In the last para- 
graph of the preface the date 1816 is given 
with reference to Sparks’s publication of the 
Revolutionary correspondence, instead of 1829, 
the date of the first Boston edition; on page 
443 of vol. i. a sentence reads without sense 
because of the omission of the word ‘‘owing”’; 
further on we find ‘‘Russeau” for ‘‘Rousseau” ; 
and on page 511 the text says that of the zeal 
of John Adams there could ‘be question,” 
which is doubtless meant to read ‘‘no ques- 
tion.” Errors of this kind are numerous, and 
are the more to be regretted as they are found 
in a publication of rare historical value. 

The first volume opens with a discriminative 
and appropriate sketch of Dr. Wharton’s life 
by Prof. John B. Moore, and this is followed 
by Dr. Wharton’s last essay, ‘Patches on the 
Constitution,’ from the Independent of Janu- 
ary 10, 1889, an insertion which was never 
contemplated by the editor, and which might 
easily have been omitted without lessening the 
value of a work with which it has no real con- 
nection. The rest of this volume, if not the 
most valuable, is certainly the most interesting 
of the whole work, for it embodies in narrative 
form Dr. Wharton’s own version of the diplo- 
matic history of the Revolution. 

The two parties of the Continental Congress 
were, according to his definition: 

‘*(1.) The ‘liberative’ or ‘expulsive,’ whose 
sole object was to get rid of British authority, 
and which, from abhorrence of the British ex- 
ecutive, had come to regard all executive au- 
thority as a tyranny; and (2) the ‘construc- 
tive’ or ‘remedial,’ whose members sought to 
set up a constitutional system of codrdinate 
legislative, executive, and judiciary, in the 
place of the British Government.” 

The first school sought to govern through 
congressional committees, and believed that 
‘earnest, untutored force would, in every con- 
test, crush the minions of the despot. By the 
other school it was believed that force without 
system must, sooner or later, succumb to sys- 
tem directing force.” Of the first school 
Samuel Adams was the leader, and to it John 
Adams belonged, until after the Revolution, 
when his views changed and he became a 
strong advocate of the constructive policy. 





Their chief coadjutors were the Lees. The 
chief of the ‘“‘ constructives” was Washington, 
and next to him came Franklin, the most pro- 
minent of their associates being Robert Mor- 
ris, Robert R. Livingston, and John Jay. Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton, Dr. Wharton thinks, were 
both of the constructive school during the 
Revolution, their antagonism not developing 
until they were “pitted against each other 
like fighting-cocks” in Washington's cabinet. 

Taking up the conduct of military affairs, 
the author declares that ‘‘the Lees and 
Adamses”—that is, the ‘‘ destructives”—fa- 
vored the militia system, while the ‘con- 
servatives” favored regular troops enlisted for 
the whole period of the war. The same prin- 
ciple extended to the Revolutionary diplo- 
macy: 

‘*On the one side it was maintained that our 
relations with foreign nations ought to be 
freed from the artificial shackles which inter- 
national law had imposed, and that we should 
approach them with blunt simplicity, demand- 
ing not only recognition, but aid. In other 
words, ‘ militia,’ to use John Adams’s illustra- 
tion, ‘sometimes gain victories over regular 
troops, even by departing from the rules.’” 


The result of this ‘‘ militia diplomacy” was 
humiliating, and was only saved by Franklin 
from being disastrous. 

After discussing the case of the revolutionists 
against Great Britain, and her attitude to- 
wards. the United States, from an extreme 
anti-British standpoint, Dr. Wharton ex- 
amines the attitude of France towards this 
country. He traces the desire to assist Ame- 
rica to the treaty of 1763 between France and 
England, by which the former lost Canada, 
certain West India Islands, and the domina- 
tion of India. After this, France watched for 
an opportunity to retrieve her humiliation. 
Vergennes, therefore, ‘‘ favored the American 
insurgents merely as engines for breaking 
down British supremacy, not as propagand- 
ists of cosmopolitan republicanism.” But 


‘other motives came in and exercised a de- 
cisive influence. There was, again, 
an enthusiasm among the young nobility and 
among officers in the army for America, 
which, even aside from the bitterness towards 
Britain with which it was mingled, had great 
effect on people as well as on court; and to this 
was added the sympathy of doctrinaire politi- 
cal philosophers who then and for some time 
afterwards had great power in forming French 
public opinion. By the enthusiasm of the 
young nobility the Queen—brilliant, bold, 
weary of the traditions of the old court, in- 
considerate as to ultimate political results— 
was affected, and through her her husband 
was reached. But above this was the sense of 
right, which was uppermost in the breast of 
the unfortunate sovereign who then, with lit- 
tle political experience but high notions of 
duty as well as of prerogative, occupied the 
throne.” 


In order to help the American cause, the 
French Government secretly established, 
through Caron de Beaumarchais, the _ficti- 
tious firm of ‘‘Hortalez & Co.,” for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘ selling” military supplies, and it was 
with Beaumarchais, the ‘‘merchant,” that 
Silas Deane had his first material transac- 
tions. This episode Dr. Wharton dwells upon 
at some length, and it is one of the most inte- 
resting of the sections of the introduction. The 
correspondence itself is printed in the second 
volume. Much of it was omitted from Sparks’s 
earlier work, and appears here for the first 
time. Similarly, the movement to have Count 
de Broglie appointed commander-in chief of 
the American forces—a topic to which Sparks, 
for reasons which were probably justifiable at 
the time of his editorship, excluded all allu- 
sion—is brought out. Under date of Decem- 
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ber 6, 1776, Deane wrote to the committee of 
secret correspondence as follows: 

“T submit one thought to you, whether, 
it you could engage a great general of the 
highest character, in Europe, such, for in- 
stance, as Prince Ferdinand, Marshal Broglie, 
or others of equal rank, to take the lead of your 
armies—whether such a step would not be po- 
litic, as it would give a character and credit to 
your military, and strike, perhaps, a greater 
panic in our enemies. I only suggest the 
thought, and leave you to confer with Baron 
de Kalb on the subject at large.” 

Kalb was preparing for his voyage to Ame- 
rica at the time, and seriously believed that 
it would be possible for Broglie to be made 
temporarily a dictator in America; but he 
abandoned the whole idea as soon as he realiz- 
ed, from actual contact with them, the tem- 
perament and character of the revolutionists. 
The incident is chiefly interesting as showing 
the stupidity of our own representative in 
France. . 

After considering the attitude of Spain and 
other European states towards the United 
States, Dr. Wharton gives brief commentaries 
upon the Americans identified with the diplo- 
macy of the Revolution. Of Franklin's de- 
spatches he says: 

‘It is questionable whether any diplomatic 
papers equal to them exist. They do not give, 
it is true, the exhaustive views of local politics 
which are to be found in Jay’s letters from 
Spain, nor the elaborate summaries of Europe- 
an news to be found in the letters of Adams 
from Holland. They have not the element of 
gossip which made Malmrsbury’s Russian let- 
ters so entertaining, nor do they indulge in a 
rhetoric so majestic as that we meet in some 
instances in the papers of Webster. But for 
fitness for the purpose for which they were 
written, it may be questioned whether, taking 
them as a body, there are any diplomatic 
papers equal to them.” 

With Franklin, John Adams had no sym- 
pathy, and he became inordinately jealous of 
the lion of Paris. While giving Adams full 
credit for his great services in the Revolution, 
Dr. Wharton declares his nature untitted him 
for diplomatic duties. Arthur Lee, on the 
other hand, is left with only his personal hon- 
esty as a redeeming quality. The correspond- 
ence shows him to have been of poor judgment, 
ambitious far beyond his deserts, of a jealous, 
insubordinate disposition. He was a positive 
injury to the cause as long as he had any con- 
nection with its diplomacy. Of Silas Deane Dr. 
Wharton says: 

‘*Whatever we may think of Deane’s early 
services in the Revolutionary cause, there is no 
doubt that he left Philadelphia [after his re- 
call from his mission] thoroughly embittered 
by the unjust and insulting course of Congress 
towards him, and that, on his return to Eu- 
rope, he soon fell under British control and ac- 
cepted British pay.” 

To prove this, George III[.’s letters to Lord 
North are quoted, in one of which the King 
speaks of Deane having been intrusted with 
£3,000 ‘ in goods for America.” 

Of Robert R. Livingston, the first secretary 
for foreign affairs, who conducted the most 
important Revolutionary correspondence after 
1781, Dr. Wharton gives the opinion that he 
‘* possessed not a few of Franklin's character- 
istics,” and ‘did more than any one in the 
home Government in shaping its foreign 
policy.” 

A few words are devoted to the “ British 
spies,” and here it may be noticed that in 
speaking of Paul Wentworth the author has 
apparently entirely overlooked the conclusive 
evidence of his having been in British pay to 
be found in Stevens’s ‘ Facsimiles of Manu- 
scripts in European Archives relating to Ame- 
rica.’ 








The correspondence embodied in the five suc- 
ceeding volumes was gathered chiefly from the 
archives of the Department of State, and it is 
no refleetion on Mr. Sparks’s pioneer publication 
of sixty-three years ago to say that it is given 
now in a fuller and more satisfactory form 
than it was then. Other MS, sources are the 
Franklin correspondence in the American Phi- 
losophical Society at Philadelphia, the collec- 
tion of the late George Bancroft, the John 
Paul Jones papers in the Library of Congress, 
the papers of Arthur Lee in Harvard College, 
the American Philosophical Society and the 
University of Virginia, and the extensive 
Sparks Collection in Harvard College. Of 
course, the diplomatic correspondence of the 
Revolution will never be complete until the 
intercepted despatches now in European ar- 
chives have seen the light of day; but what we 
have here is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the history of the 
Revolution that have appeared for many years. 


A MOUND OF CITIES. 


A Mound of Many Cities; or, Tell el-Hesy Ex- 
cavated. By Frederick Jones Bliss, M. A. 
Macmillan & Co. 1H. 

TELL EL-HEsy is an ancient ruin mound in the 

rolling country ‘‘ between the foot-hills of the 

rocky Judzan mountains and the rich plain of 

Philistia, sixteen miles east of Gaza, a little to 

the north and twenty-three miles west of 

Hebron,” generally supposed to represent the 

ancient city of Lachish. This site was selected 

for exploration in the spring of 1800 by Dr. W 

M. Flinders Petrie, because its steep eastern 

side offered an opportunity of examining each 

stratum of its accumulated ruins without the 
necessity of digging down from the top. His 
excavations themselves were small and the 

“finds” insignificant, but Dr. Petrie knows 

how to make every potsherd speak. The 

mound was 120 feet in height, the lower 6) 

feet attributable to the hand of nature, the 

upper 60 consisting of the debris of a long 
series of cities, built for the most part of un- 
baked brick or adobe. 
the explorer concluded, covered a period of at 
least 1,200 years, from an ** Amorite”™ city of 
about the seventeenth century down to a post- 

Israelitisb city of the fifth century B. c. 

It was in consequence of these excavatious 
of Dr. Petrie that the directors of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund reselved to conduct more 
systematic and extensive excavations at this 
point. After much ditticulty a firman was ob 
tained, and Mr. F. J. Bliss, son of Dr. Bliss of 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, was 
chosen to take charge of the work, a man who 
to a thorough American training adds a fami 
liarity with the Arabic language and an inti- 
mate and sympathetic acquaintance with the 
people of the country, due to early and long 
residence among them. This little book of 201 
well-spaced pages is the record of the excava. 
tions conducted by Mr. Bliss at Tell el-Hesy in 
the years 1S91-3. Mr. Bliss states that his ob- 
ject in writing the volume “‘has been to pre 
sent facts with as slight an admixture of theory 
as possible”; and he has adhered to his pur- 
pose quite consistently. The book is a concise 
and exact statement of the results of his exca- 
vations, but told with such admirable logical 
and literary skill that the facts embody their 
own theory, the scattered bones gathering 
themselves together to form a complete skele- 
ton, apparently of their own volition. The 
first chapter, ‘*The Anatomy of a Tell,” ex- 
plains what is doubtless a source of perplexity 
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to many even of thase who have read much 
about the excavations of ancient ruins, how a 
ruin mound grows, in what way debris comes 
to be heaped up, and how excavations are or 
ought to be conducted, and the objects found 
interpreted. This chapter is really a valuable 
monograph in popular language on the subject 
of ruin mounds and the proper methods of ex 
cavation. 

Following this are four chapters in which 
Mr. Bliss deals with the eleven cities whose re 
mains he found in the mound, starting at the 
bottom and coming upwards, following the 
logical order instead of the order of discovery 
His method of excavation, undoubtedly the 
best to be pursued in excavating a mound of 
the size and character of Tell el-Hesy, was to 
cut a great slice out of the side of the mound, 
very much of the shape of a quarter section 
of a pie, and study this carefully by strata, 
excavating one stratum entirely before pro 
ceeding to the next. Owing to the precipi 
tous character of the eastern side of the 
mound, this could be done with peculiar ease 
at Tell el-Hesv; and the dirt removed, once 
thrown over the edge of the cliff, was in no 
danger of proving later to have beeu deposited 
on some spot important to be excavated, as is 
so often the case in the best conducted excava 


tions. These chapters are provided with plans 
of the ruins laid bare in the excavations, so 
arranged as to admit of easy comparison one 
with another, and admirably supplied with 
cuts of the objects found, which are explained 
and commented on in the text 

The sixth chapter, “The Chronology of th: 
Tell,” deals with the dates of the cities un 
earthed and the method of determining those 
dates. Mr. Bliss found but few inseribed ob 
jects—one inscribed clay tablet, a couple of in 
significant Greek and Pheenician inscriptions 
on pottery, consisting of a few letters only, 
and some Egyptian searabs. Outside of these 
he was compelled to rely on the succession of 
strata and the amount and character of deébris 
in each, on the pottery found, and on the 
use of iron, bronze, and stone utensils. In 
fact Tell el-Hesy was very barren in archao 
logical finds, but what was found has been 
treated with great skill, so that Mr. Bliss is 
able to give a sort of synopsis of the history 
of the place, assigning to each city a fairly 
well-established date. The lowest city, agree- 
ing with Dr. Petrie, he assigns to a period at 
or before 1700 Bo c. It precedes, therefore, by 
some centuries, the occupation of the country 
by the Israelites. The four following cities 
also belong to the period preceding the He 
brew conquest. It was in the last of these, 
numbered “City LIT.” by Mr. Bliss, according 
to a very cautious plan which recognizes a 
“Sub. 1.” and a ‘“‘ Sub. II,” that he discovered 
the tablet with a cuneiform inscription which 
was the most important find of his expedition. 

In an article published in the Journal of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
in 1887, it had been pointed out that in the 
thirty-second chapter of Jeremiah, in the ac- 
count of the purchase of a piece of land by 
Jeremiah from Hanamel, his cousin, the origi- 
nal text shows that the record of the purchase 
was written on a clay tablet, covered with an 
envelope of clay, on which the contract was re 
peated, enclosed in an earthen jar, and buried 
in the earth, after the method pursued in Ba- 
bylonia. From this the writer argued that the 
Hebrews had the same method of writing on 
clay as the Babylonians, and that some day in- 
scribed tablets would be found in Palestine. 
Prof. Sayce had already reached the same con- 





clusion on other grounds, particularly because 
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of the discovery of clay tablets inscribed with 
cuneiform characters in Cappadocia, and at 
Tell el-Amarna in Egypt. It wasinthe autumn 
of 1877 that a peasant woman discovered at 
Tell el-Amarna those famous 320 clay tablets 
inscribed with Babylonian cuneiform script. 
They proved to be letters written by various 
potentates to the Egyptian king, and among 
them were letters from the Egyptian governors 
of various subject cities, including Jerusalem, 
Gaza, and other Palestinian towns well known 
in Bible history. In these letters mention is 
made of a certain Zimrida, who was Governor 
of Lachish for the Egyptian King about 1450 
B.C. The tablet found by Mr. Bliss at Tell el- 
Hesy was of the same general appearance as 
the Palestinian tablet found at Tell el-Amarna, 
written in the same script and composed in 
the same dialect. The name Zimrida also oc- 
curs in this tablet, but, owing to the mutilated 
condition of the inscription, it is impossible to 
determine certainly whether it was written to 
Zimrida or by him or about him, and Mr. Bliss 
does not feel, therefore, that this discovery set- 
tles finally the question whether Tell el-Hesy 
is Lachish or Eglon, which seems to be the pos- 
sible alternative. As the first cuneiform tab- 
let ever found in Palestine, this possesses a pe- 
culiar interest. It is also by many centuries 
the most ancient inscription yet found in any 
part of the Holy Land. In view of what we 
now know about the use of such clay tablets in 
Palestine in the most remote period, it seems 
strange, not that one such tablet has at last 
been found, but that none were found earlier, 
and that only one was found. Prof. Sayce, 
meeting Mr. Bliss in Egypt before he began his 
excavations, assured him that he would cer- 
tainly find tablets at Tell el-Hesy. Neverthe- 
less, Prof. Sayce was almost incredulous when 
the discovery was first announced to him, and 
would not believe that the tablet was genuine 
until he had received and studied a squeeze sent 
to him by Mr. Bliss. Mr. Bliss, on the other 
hand, seems to have been more or less sceptical 
about tablets at the outset, but greatly disap- 
pointed when he found but one. However, 
archeologists everywhere recognize that the 
discovery of this one tablet has established be- 
yond gainsaying that the systematic excava- 
tion of Palestinian sites will give us ultimately 
contemporary written documents of the times 
of the ancient prophets and kings of Israel. It 
must be remembered that outside of Jerusalem 
practically no excavations had ever been con- 
ducted in Palestine before. 

This tablet dates the fifth city before the 
conquest of Palestine by the Hebrews, as al- 
ready pointed out. The Israelite period proba- 
bly began with the sixth or seventh city 
and continued through the ninth. Unfortu- 
nately there are no inscriptions from this pe- 
riod excepting four letters in Phoenician script 
on one potsherd and three on another, and 
seven Greek letters rudely scratched on the 
base of a lamp-stand. The last two cities, the 
tenth and eleventh, belonged to the period suc- 
ceeding the exile. They are dated by Mr. Bliss 
at 500 and 400 B. c., chiefly on account of the 
polished Greek pottery ware found among 
their ruins, and his more complete excavations 
accordingly corroborate to a remarkable de- 
gree the conclusions reached by Dr. Petrie. 

The seventh and eighth chapters are entitled 
respectively ‘Sketch of the Expedition” and 
“The Arabs find the Fellahiu.” They are de- 
lightful and amusing as well as instructive 
reading, and to the general reader will proba- 
bly constitute the most interesting part of a 
very interesting book. Inthe former of these 
two chapters Mr, Bliss relates bow, on receiv 





ing his appointment to conduct the expedition, 
he went to Egypt and spent a month with Dr. 
Petrie at the pyramid of Meydifin, watching 
“that most energetic of excavators,” and 
studying his methods. It was towards the end 
of his stay there that Dr. Petrie’s book, ‘Tell 
el-Hesy (Lachish),’ arrived, upon which Mr. 
Bliss “retired with it for two days into the 
sculptured tomb of Ra-Hotep, which furnished 
an atmosphere both artistic and serious, as be- 
fitted such archeological studies.” That he 
profited by the book and by Dr. Petrie’s in- 
structions is evident from the work which be 
did; and he has told the story of that work as 
archzologists seldom succeed in doing, in a 
manner equally edifying to the savant and 
charming to the lover of good reading and 
pure English. He is, moreover, very modest 
and self-contained, and scarcely lets you see 
that he had any difficulties to overcome, or 
hardships or dangers to encounter, or serious 
illness to undergo. 

It is gratifying to know that on account of 
the admirable manner in which Mr. Bliss con- 
ducted his work at Tell el-Hesy he has been se- 
lected by the committee of the fund to conduct 
the excavations at Jerusalem for which a two 
years’ firman has been obtained. It is to be 
hoped that some day Mr. Bliss will have the 
good fortune to report the discovery in Pales- 
tinian soil, not of one inscribed tablet, but of 
a hundred; and if such tablets are not found at 
Jerusalem, they will be at Samaria, or Gaza or 
other similar sites, which ought to be explored 
before long, now that Turkish jealousy of any 
work in the Holy Land seems to be relaxing. 








A CAVALRY OFFICER UNDER WEL- 
LINGTON. 


The Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Penin- 
sular and Waterloo Campaigns. By the 
late Lieut.-Col. William Tomkinson, Six- 
teenth Light Dragoons. Edited by his Son. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein; New York: 
Macmillan. 

Tus volume is full of interest, especially to 

the student of military history. The Diary is 

remarkable for its simplicity and directness, 
as well as for its evident accuracy and for the 
absence of all exaggeration. It is accompanied 
by portraits, maps, and a plan of the field of 

Waterloo. 

William Tomkinson, the youngest son of a 
Cheshire squire, joined the Sixteenth Light 
Dragoons, now called the Sixteenth Lancers, 
just a year before the opening of the campaign 
in Spain and Portugal. His regiment left 
England in April, 1809, and, shortly after land- 
ing at Lisbon, was, with the rest of the British 
army, reviewed at Coimbra by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington. 
The inhabitants of Coimbra, dreading the ra- 
vages of the French, received the British 
troops with acclamation, and showered flowers 
upon them as they marched through the city. 
The French were indeed ruthless in their de- 
struction of fine buildings. 'Tomkinson says 
that they employed regular working parties, 
who used scaffolding to reach the tops of the 
decorated pillars. He adds, in reference to the 
great convent of Alcabaca: ‘‘ It exceeded any- 
thing I ever saw as a work of destruction. 
They had burnt what they could, and destroy- 
ed the remainder with an immense deal of trou- 
ble. The embalmed kings and queens were 
taken out of their tombs, and the fine tesselated 
pavement picked up.” 

Soult, in command of the French, was then 


at Oporto, and the British fforces,‘amounting 





to some 17,000 men, advanced from Coimbra 
without delay. In almost the first skirmish 
Tomkinson, then only nineteen, was severely 
wounded. His life was saved by his horse, 
which went full gallop to the rear. Although 
shot in the neck and through botharms, he 
kept his seat until oft of the range of the 
enemy’s fire. He suffered greatly from his 
wounds, and for some time could get nothing 
but tallow as a dressing. After the lapse of a 
month the surgeon found that one of the large 
plated buttons, weighing nearly half an ounce, 
on Tomkiason’s jacket had been driven by a 
shot into the fleshy part of his left arm. When 
the button was removed he felt instant relief, 
but he had to be invalided to England. A\l- 
ways hardy, he declared that his own reco- 
very, like that of other severely wounded ofti- 
cers, was due tothe scanty fare and the little 
rest, or frequently none at all, which they got. 
The surgical knowledge of the present day 
would probably not support his opinion. Dur- 
ing his voyage home, which lasted a month, 
the forty-five French prisoners on board the 
transport were more than once on the point of 
overpowering the English crew and passen- 
gers, who numbered fifteen in all, and taking 
the vessel into a French port. ; 
Tomkinson was soon back from his enforced 
rest. During the remainder of the Peninsular 
campaign the duty was very severe. Officers 
and men seldom undressed, but slept on the 
ground close to their horses, which were kept 
bridled all night. Tomkinson does not give 
his opinion of the French marshals, but Wel- 
lington was accustomed to say that although 
Clauzel was, on the whole, the most formida- 
ble, he could never sleep comfortably when 
Masséna was in the field. Wellington thought 
that Marmont, otherwise an excellent general, 
was apt to spread his army too much. This 
caused his defeat at Salamanca, for Welling- 
ton made a sudden attack on the French cen- 
tre with his whole force, and, as he said, ‘‘ de- 
feated forty thousand men in forty minutes.” 
Soult complained that there was no beating 
the British soldiers, for they would not run; 
and when Badajos fell he was so much enraged 
that he broke all the plates and dishes in his 
house. The French troops subsisted entirely 
on the country, requiring from the Portuguese 
rations for their men and forage for their 
horses, besides taking every baggage-animal 
they could find, all without payment. The 
British forces drew nearly all their supplies 
from England, through Lisbon, and paid ready 
money for whatever they bought in Portugal. 
The French burned every town and village 
through which they passed, and killed num- 
bers of the peasants. The English soldiers not 
unfrequently found the dead body of a peasant 
at the bottom of one of the large wine casks out 
of which they had been drinking. The Portu- 
guese endeavored to hide their grain, but the 
French generally discovered these stores by 
flooding the houses and digging in the places 
where the water sank. Tomkinson considered 
the advance of the British army through 
such an exhausted country a wonderful ex- 
ploit. From October, 1810, to the following 
April he did not see one village in which the 
inhabitants had remained; they flocked to the 
towns, where many died of fever, and more of 
starvation. The English officers gave them 
soup and bread once a day, and Tomkinson 
says that this single meal enabled many to 
walk who had not been able to move from 
weakness. The British troops also suffered 
from want of food; meat could be get, as the 
Portuguese were glad to part with the oxen 
which they could not feed, but there was 
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searcely any bread or biscuit. The horses 
were frequently eight or nine days without 
corn; they ate the straw out of the peasants 
mattresses, and then were reduced to withered 
grass, which, according to Tomkinson, ‘** they 
ate with so much avidity that they swallowed 
many of the stones at the roots, and died in 
consequence.” 

Wellington was very popular with his troops. 
Some of the soldiers called him ‘that long- 
nosed beggar that licks the French.” He was 
up every morning at six, and wrote till break- 
fast at nine. He saw officers and received re- 
ports until three, then rode till six, and wrote 
again from nine till midnight. One of the 
commissaries complained to Wellington that 
Gen. Crawford had threatened to hang him if 
the supplies were not produced by a certain 
time. Wellington replied, ‘‘ Then I advise you 
to produce them, for he is quite certain to do 
it.’ Tomkinson gives careful accounts of all 
the battles and sieges during the Peninsular 
war, at most of which he was present. 
of the storming parties at Ciudad Rodrigo 
found that their ladders, made out of a rotten 
Spanish car, gave way; they stuck their bayo- 
nets into the sod walls, and by that means car- 
ried the works. Mrs. Dalbiac, the wife of an 
English colonel, accompanied her husband 
throughout the campaign, sleeping in his tent, 
or even in the open air. After the battle of 
Salamanca, when above five thousand of the 
troops under Wellington were killed or wound- 
ed, she passed the night on the field searching 
for her husband, who happily was not among 
the dead. Tomkinson adds: ‘*I cannot con- 
ceive a more uupleasant position for a wo- 
man to be in, particularly at night.” Tomkin- 
son gives an interesting account of his friend 
Somers Cocks, a most promising young out- 
post officer, who seemed ‘to grow in his sad- 
dle.” Cocks’s men were devoted to him, and 
he was indefatigable in bis duty. He was al 
ways careful of bis men’s comfort, and when 
nothing could be found in which to cook their 
beef, made a capital fryiug-pan out of the top 
of a French brass drum. Cocks was killed at 
the siege of Burgos, to the great regret of Wel- 
lington, who said that ‘‘if he had outlived his 
campaigns, which from the way he exposed 
himself was morally impossible, he would have 
become one of the first generals of England.” 
Tomkinson rode the same horse, ‘‘ Bob,” 
through all the five campaigns in the Peninsula, 
and when, after nearly five years of service in 
the field, ‘* Bob” was sent back to Cheshire, he 
knew his way at once to his old stable. He 
lived for many years, and carried his master 
with the pack of harriers which Tomkinson 
kept on leaving the army. 

Tomkinson spent a year in England on the 
conclusion of the Peninsular war, and in 
April, 1815, he embarked for Ostend in order 
to take part in the Waterloo campaign. Wel- 
lington, when in the Peninsula, had said that 
if Napoleon had taken the command there his 
name alone would have been equal to an addi- 
tional 40,000 men. Tomkinson observes: ** Na- 
poleon has only the Duke to beat that he may 
say success has attended him with every gene- 
ral in Europe. It is an anxious time.” Tom- 
kinson’s account of the battle of Waterloo is 
particularly graphic and full of details. His 
regiment was the only cavalry regiment in the 
service that went through both the Peninsular 
and the Waterloo campaigns. For a day or 
two before the 18th of June, the day of the 
battle of Waterloo, the weather had been ex 
tremely wet. Tomkinson’s regiment selected 
a field of clover-root as a dry spot, but it was 
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and the fires would not burn. Menand horses 
were drenched, but Tomkinson lay down in his 
cloak, and, having been up and hard at work 
since two inthe morning of the l7th, managed 
to get a couple of hours’ sleep. As soon as it 
was light on the ISth of June Wellington posted 
his troops. He had, according to Tomkinson, 
nearly 32,000 infantry and 7,000 cavalry on 
which he could rely; the cavalry being, as 
Wellington told Blicher, the finest in the 
world. Wellington's opinion of the Dutch and 
Belgian troops was not high. The Prince of 
Orange and the Spanish General Alava had 
served on Wellington's staff in the Peninsula. 
The Prince said to Alava, ** Well, Alava, what 
do you think your Spaniards would have done 
had they been present at Waterloo’” Alava 
replied, ** Your Highness, I do not think they 
would have runaway as your Belgians did be 
fore the first shot was tired.” Tomkinson adds 
that men belonging to the Netherlands troops 
would hasten to carry a wounded comrade off 
the field, and then begin plundering in the 
rear. The Netherlands and Hanoverian ca 
valry did nothing but plunder in the rear, rid 
ing alongside the road and cutting at the men 
in charge of the baggage. Tomkinson’s regi 
ment saved their baggage by their swords. 
The whole of the field of Waterloo was cover 
ed with the finest wheat, and the ground was so 
deep that numberless shells burst where they 
fell, and many round shot never rose from the 
spot at which they first struck the earth, in 
stead of, as usual, hopping for half a mile. It 
was past eleven on the morning of the 18th of 
June before the French army assembled. To 
kinson says: ‘‘We had not long been on our 
ground before the cannonade opened and be 
The 
cannonade continued along the line through 
the day.” Repeatedly the artillery, charg 
ed by the French cavalry, 


mi 


came general along the whole line. 


“had to leave 
their guns and take refuge in the squares of 
infantry, and the instant the French cavalry 
turned to the rear they ran to their guns, tir 
ing at them in their retreat.” Tomkinson de 
scribes the last desperate effort of Napoleon's 
Old Guard, which had overawed every other 
When 
the British infantry charged instead of retreat 
ing, the Old Guard ‘set off down the bill and 
were seen running away on every side in the 
greatest confusion.” The pursuit ended at ten 
o'clock at night. Tomkinson calculated the 
strength of the French army as 66,000 infantry 
and 12,000 cavalry, not including 30,000 men 
under Grouchy, and he was convinced that, in 
spite of Napoleon's statement that Grouchy 
disobeyed his orders in not coming up on the 


army by their steady regular advance 


Isth of June, Grouchy really had received po- 
sitive orders to attack the Prussians only and 
to move on Wavre. On the morning after 
Waterloo, Tomkinson rode over the field, which 
he says had more the appearance of a breach 
carried by assault than an extended field of 
battle. The peasants for miles round had as- 
sembled, and were plundering all they could 
get, and stripping the wounded as well as the 
dead. On entering Paris, Tomkinson writes: 
** Looking at our present march to dethrone 
the great Napoleon, and our commencement on 
a strip of land in the lines of Torres Vedras, 
then the only army he had not subdued. and 
that army but a handful in comparison with 
his hordes in every part of Europe, we can 
x arcely believe ourselves the same.” 


Tomkinson, during his six years of active 


service, was at least a hundred times unde! 
fire, but he was only once wounded. The buat 
ton which was on that occasion driven into 


the shank. which the 


his art is still preserved 
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surgeon Was most anxious to probe for, remains 
on the jacket. Penit 
sular and Waterloo medals, with clasps for t! 
actions of 


the 


Tomkinson received 


Busaco, Fuentes, Salamanen, an! 


Vitoria. He retired on half-pay in i821, a 
in IST he died at the age of eighty three The 
Diary is dedicated to the colonel and of f 
his old regiment 
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lass.: Four volumes. Herausgegeben von 
Eduard Grisebach. Leipzig: P. Reclam 
* MY curse on any one who, in future issues of 
my works, deliberately makes any changes 
them, be it a period, or even a s ew ‘ 


syllable, a letter, a punctuation: 





“LL believe lL can clatin the honors t 
an oligograph, since these five volumes 
tain everything | ever wrot und are f 
fruit of mnv seventy-three vears of life Ulve 
reason is that | wished to be sure the unin 
terrupted attention of my readers, and the 
fore never wrote unless had somethi: t 


ing 
say. Were this principle adopted generally 
literature would undergo a great s! 


inkag 


The above sentences occur in a sketch 


preface to a complete edition 


which Schopenhauer wrote shortly bef " 
death, and which Herr Grisebach prints con 
plete for the first time ( Werke? vol. vi S 
Schopenhauer made bis apostle Prauenstadt 
his literary executor, although he knew t 
be somewhat careless mn citing from bis works 
and once wrote to him that be wished he bad 
some of Kilver’s “noble fanaticisn f ‘ 
curacy. On another occasion he thus ad 
nished Frauenstadt: ‘Clip ducats and louis 
dors, but do not clip mv sentences, as how 
the fashion Il write as / write and no one 
else: here every word has its value and its ne 
cessity, even if vou do not feel or re "i 
yy 

Such being Schopenhauer’s sentiments, it is 
easV to imagine his indignation uld he hav 
known how Frauenstadt would edit his works 


and how much inaccurate and spurious matter 


fs wenuine 


would for thirty vears be ac 


the copyright on his works 


The expiration of 


was the sigual for the appearance of a larg: 


number of reprints of all or parts of them 
Among these new editions by far the best and 


most authentic is that of Grisebach, who seems 
noble fanatic 


accuracy which Schopenhauer desired in his 


indeed to Possess the ism” for 


editor.  Grisebach has compared Schopen 
hauer’s books word by word with the originval 
manuscripts in the Berlin Library, and has as- 
certained that the older editions literally swarm 
with errors: indeed, he speaks of Frauenstidt’s 
*‘inexcusably slovenly treatment of the text,” 
and as he gives full particulars in each 
this is not 
strong language. Not only did Frauenstidt 
adopt a different plan from S 


with which he was acquainted 


case, 
the reader is able to see that too 
hopenhauer’s 
of arranging 
the sequence of the different treatises, but he 
altered or suppressed sentences, added notes of 
his own, and either deliberately or from care 
lessness often changed the language anil style 
No less than 1,610 corrupt passages are enume 

rated, and, on 389-302, 
given. 

Accuracy is by no means the only merit of 
this edition. 
of the ‘ Nachlass,’ much admirable matter that 
has never been in print at all, or only inamu 
tilated condition the ‘Werke’ 
contains a concise biographie sketch of fort: 
pages; Schopenhauer's own fifteen page skete! 
of his life 14 pages of biblic 
graphic notes, which are a marvel of Gorman 
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industry; and, most welcome of all, an excel- 
lent index of fifty-three pages, covering the six 
volumes of the ‘ Werke,’ while the ‘ Nachlass’ 
has another index for the remaining volumes, 
The first index is based partly on Schopen- 
hauer’s own index to his manuscript-books; 
and these entries are distinguished from those 
made by the editor by a difference in the type. 

The first volume of the ‘ Nachlass’ is a little 
book of 178 pages, containing Schopenhauer’s 
translation from the Spanish of Balthasar 
Gracian’s ‘ Ordculo Manual, y arte de pruden- 
cia.’ It was made in 1832, but although it was 
infinitely superior to any other translation of 
this famous little book of maxims, and was 
commended as such by one of the leading Span- 
ish scholars in Germany, no publisher could be 
found for it till thirty years later, when Frau- 
enstadt had it printed. Grisebach’s edition not 
merely is more correct, but includes a cha- 
racteristic literary note of several pages, writ- 
ten by Schopenhauer for the publisher’s in- 
struction. In reading these maxims of Gra- 
cian, as in reading the works of Lichtenberg, 
one often comes across germs of ideas which 
Schopenhauer developed and presented in a 
new light in his own writings. Along with 
Kant, Plato, and Goethe, they appear to have 
been his favorite authors. 

The s2cond volume of the ‘Nachlass’ con- 
tains fragmentary matter relating to Scho- 
penhauer’s university lectures and his method; 
the last sixty-four pages being devoted to a vio- 
lent onslaught on slovenly journalists and 
other murderers of the German language. 
These pages are by no means antiquated, as 
good taste is still painfully absent in most Ger- 
man writing, although much progress has been 
made since his death. The third volume is de- 
voted to notes and comments, mostly brief, on 
Plato, Locke, Kant, and the post-Kantian phi- 
losophers. The appendix includes several let- 
ters written in English. 

By farthe most interesting and important 
of the volumes of the ‘ Nachlass’ is the fourth, 
which the editor has entitled ‘‘ New Paralipo- 
mena.” It is longer than the others (510 pages), 
and consists chiefly of short and pithy apho- 
risms and paragraphs on philosophy, bistory 
of philosophy, the intellect, logic and dialec- 
tics, philosophy of nature, ethics, politics and 
law, death, pessimism, suicide, religion, style, 
criticism, authorship, etc. The origin of this 
collection is a matter of interest. It seems 
that Schopenhauer had among his MSS. ten 
bound ones which he called ‘‘ manuscript- 
books,” and which bore the following titles: 
Reisebuch, Foliant, Brieftasche, Quartant, Ad- 
versaria, Cogitata, Cholerabuch, Pandekta, 
Spicilegia, Senilia. In one of these, ‘‘Cogi- 
tata,” he intimates that if he should not sur- 
vive a new edition of his principal work, these 
writings should be printed as supplementary 
matter in confirmation and elucidation of that 
work. Fortunately he did survive it, and when 
the second edition was put into type, he in- 
serted whatever he could find an appropriate 
place for. This process was repeated in his 
later books, all the matter thus transferred 
being crossed with a lead pencil. Much, how- 
ever, remained unpencilled, and of this the 
new volume of ‘‘ Parerga” is principally made 
up. It contains much that has never been in 
type before, and is on the whole one of the 
most suggestive and thought-stimulating of his 
works. Few of the paragraphs cover as much 
as a page, and we should not be surprised if 
this conciseness should make the new “ Parali- 
pomena” the most popular of all these vol- 
umes, as it will appeal to the large class whose 
limited knowledge of German or lack of time 





does not allow them to plunge into the more 
elaborate treatises. Here the reader will find 
samples, as it were, of all of Schopenhauer’s 
idiosyncrasies and views—his unbounded be- 
lief in his own genius; his contempt for his 
contemporaries who ran after such ‘“ charla- 
tans” as Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, while 
ignoring him; his general pessimism; his love 
of art; his preference for Buddhism over Ju- 
daism and Christianity; his wonderful insight 
into psychological problems, and fearless ex- 
posure of shams and humbug; his admirably 
clear and graphic style, degenerating some- 
times (especially when Hegel is in question) in- 
to blackguardism—and so on. It may be added 
that these ten volumes are neatly printed and 
bound (size 54% by 4 inches), and cost, together, 
only $3.25 in Germany. 





The Voyages of Capt. Luke Foxe of Hull and 
Capt. Thomas James of Bristol in search of 
a Northwest Passage, in 1631-2. London: 
Hakluyt Society. 1894. Maps and illustra- 
tions. 
THE eighty-eighth publication of the Hak- 
luyt Society, in two large volumes, comprises 
the voyages of Foxe and James to Hudson’s 
Bay, edited, with copious annotations, by Mil- 
ler Christy. The narratives of these two ex- 
plorers are remarkable as being almost the 
first separately published English works de- 
scribing voyages in search of a northwest 
passage. The narrations of most of their pre- 
decessors are incorporated in the collections of 
Hakluyt and Purchas. The volumes of Foxe 
and James describe explorations in the same 
region, undertaken in the same year and with 
the same object in view. Both have now be- 
come scarce and valuable, a perfect copy of 
either being very rare and worth a considera- 
ble sum. The reasons for reprinting them to- 
gether in the series of the Hakluyt Society are, 
therefore, obvious. The work of Capt. James 
originally appeared as a small quarto of 150 
pages in 1633. It consists entirely of an ac- 
count of his voyage, and is chiefly remarkable 
for its exaggeration of the dangers of his navi- 
gation and wintering. Foxe’s narrative was 
published in London in 1635; it is a small 
quarto of 275 pages, with the punning title of 
‘The Northwest Fox.’ Less than half of the 
work is occupied by the author’s account of 
his own voyage. The remainder comprises ab- 
stracts of the explorations of fifteen of the 
principal navigators who had preceded him in 
the search fora northwest passage from the 
earliest times. Many of them are of course 
derived from the collections of Hakluyt and 
Purchas, but three of them, relating to the 
discoveries of Gibbons, Hawkridge, and Sir 
Thomas Button, are of especial interest, inas- 
much as they contain almost all the extant in- 
formation respecting the voyages they de- 
scribe. The explorations of Button are of 
much importance, and Foxe deserves no little 
credit for rescuing them from oblivion. 
Hudson, as every schoolboy knows, had sailed 
westward through a noble strait some 600 miles, 
and had then entered the vast bay which bears 
his name. The eastern part of this he explored 
before (his provisions running low) the mutiny 
arose which cost him his life. It must have 
seemed to him probable that there were other 
passages leading from this bay or sea to the 
main Western Ocean. The mutinoussurvivors 
of his expedition on their homeward passage 
ran upon a rock near Cape Digges, and remain- 
ed fast for about eight hours, when a ‘great 
floud (which they, by this accident, took first 
notice of) came from the westward and set them 





on flote.” This flood or tide was regarded at 
the time as strong evidence of an opening into - 
the Western or South Sea. In search of it, 
accordingly, Button at once set forth, proceed- 
ing with energy and discretion, and in all but 
his main object his exploration was remarkably 
successful. He completed the discovery of the 
whole coast line of Hudson’s (or, as it was long 
known, of Button’s) Bay, except that part be- 
tween Cape Henrietta Maria and Port Nelson, 
where, however, no passage could be hoped for. 
He also, as noted prophetically by Purchas, 
“found the variation of the compasse to rise 
and fall in admirable proportion, as if the true 
Magneticall Pole might be discovered.” 

* About three months after Button sailed, in 
1612, the King granted to the Adventurers who 
had sent him out, a royal charter of incorpo- 
ration as ‘‘The Company of the Merchants’ 
Discoverers of the Northwest Passage,” with 
Prince Henry as ‘‘Supreme Protector.” After 
Button’s return, though the disappointment 
must have been keen to those ardent seekers 
for a passage to Cathay, hope was not wholly 
quenched, and his voyage was followed by that 
of Gibbons in 1614 and those of Bylot, and Baf- 
fin, and Hawkridge. From 1619 to 1630 effort 
seems to have ceased, when in the latter year 
Foxe, who was a thoroughly able and judi- 
cious seaman of much experience, aided by Sir 
Thomas Button, Sir John Brooke, and Henry 
Briggs, the celebrated mathematician, made 
application through the Adventurers for the 
use of the Charles pinnace for a voyage of 
discovery on the west of Hudson’s Bay. The 
grant was made, but, owing to the lateness of 
the season, Foxe did not sail until May 5, 1631. 
Meanwhile the friends of Captain James of 
Bristol were stirred into activity by the pro- 
posed voyage, and fitted out, with the endorse- 
ment of Thomas Roe, the ship Henrietta Ma- 
ria on a rival exploration. James was an ex- 
cellent astronomer but an indifferent seaman, 
though otherwise a man of more learning than 
Foxe. The Henrietta Maria sailed two days 
before its rival. 

Foxe’s crew was not left to him to choose, 
and he was hampered by instructions not the 
most judicious; his vessel appears to have been 
rather defective also. In spite of these disad- 
vantages he carefully searched the west shores 
of Hudson's Bay, explored the hitherto un- 
known southern extreme, and then sailed 
northward and explored Foxe’s Channel to lat. 
66° 47’ N. Illness broke out among his men, 
so he turned back, late in September, and on 
the 8lst of October reached England; in his 
own words: ‘‘1 came into the Downes with all 
my men recovered and sound, not having lost 
one man, nor boy, nor any manner of tack- 
ling, having been forth neere six months.” 
Mr. Miller Christy remarks with justice that 
this bears powerful testimony to the skill with 
which he had conducted the expedition. Yet, 
for sensibly returning in the same year that he 
sailed, Foxe was ridiculed and abused by those 
who either were partisans of Capt. James or 
losers by his failure to discover a passage. 

James, in fitting out, though advised to the 
contrary, refused to take any men of previous 
arctic experience. He was well equipped, and 
everything he desired seems to have been libe- 
rally provided. His story is a veritable book 
of Lamentations; and the imminent perils to 
which he was constantly exposed, according to 
his own account, become almost comic in their 
monotony. He explored the west and southern 
shores of Hudson Bay and what is now known 
as James Bay, was overtaken by winter at 
Charlton Island, where he built several houses 
‘on shore and adopted the unique plan of sink- 
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ing his ship to preserve her from injury. Lucki- 
ly he was able to raise her in the spring, and 
after various harrowing adventures, he reach- 
ed Bristol October 22, 1632. He was well re- 
ceived on his return and appointed to a king's 
vessel in the Irish Sea, where he did good ser- 
vice. His death occurred in the spring of 1635, 
and a few weeks later Foxe followed him, be- 
ing buried at Whitby July 20, 1635. 

The present publication is in the usual excel- 
lent style of the society, and the editorial con- 
tributions of Mr. Christy, if less concise and 
clear than might be wished, will nevertheless 
afford a store of useful information to those 
whose studies lead them to make use of these 
volumes. 





Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia: A New and 
Enlarged Edition. Charles Kendall Adams, 
iditor-in-chief; Assisted by a corps of thirty- 
six Editors, composed of the ablest and most 
distinguished scholars in the United States, 
ete. Vols. I.—IV. D. Appleton & Co. 1894. 

JOHNSON’S CYCLOPEDIA was first published in 

1874, and was the first small cyclopzedia which 

adopted the plan of many departments with a 

very eminent specialist at the head of each. 

There are advantages and disadvantages in 

sucha plan. The great end which it is possi- 

ble to bring about in that way is a broad and 
comprehensive view of human knowledge, by 
men who are able to inform us what is the pre- 
sent state of ideas in their several departments. 

The great danger lies in a want of unity, pro- 

portion, and consistency. Moreover, a large 

part of the substance of such a work, e. g., 

the biographies, is not amenable to effective 

eontrol by specialists. Hence the scientific 
portions of the original Johnson were much 
the best, and were peculiarly within the pro- 
vince of the editor, F. A. P. Barnard. In the 
new edition the Cyclopwdia preserves a good 
deal of its spirit of life, and has been brought 
up to the times. We must say, however, 
that the last volume which has appeared, the 
fourth, while it is an improvement in some 
respects on those that wert before it, is less like 
the original edition. It is a great mistake to 
suppose—if anybody does suppose so—that no 
great literary art is called for in a short 
cyclopeedic article. There is no art in which 
success requires more peculiar original powers 
nor a more severe or longer training. It is 
safe to say there are not thirty real masters of 
it in this country to-day. But there are 300 
contributors to the fourth volume of this Cy- 
clopredia. Some of the least meritorious arti- 
cles it contains, dreary and antiquated, bear 
very eminent and deservedly famous names. 
Comparing the different departments of the 
work, if we must select one part as distinctiy 
inferior to any other, it will be logic, which, 
though written by different hands, is pretty 
uniformly out of date and feeble. But incom- 
parably the most interesting articles are those 
relating to linguistics. Those which carry the 
signature of Prof. Wheeler are all excellent, 
and there are others which really convey some- 
thing worth remembering. The legal articles 
are very clear. The articles on pbysics are 
well enough; but there is nothing one will not 
find everywhere. The mathematics (excepting 
the débris of former editions) is not nearly so 
well done as the physics. The biological pa- 
pers are of various degrees of merit. Some 
are very learned, others very instructive. The 
plan of distributing the biography among the 
thirty-six editors does not work well, especially 
in the case of living persons. The illustra- 


tions, which are confined to wood-cuts in the 





text, are of a wide range of merit. The maps 
will not bear comparison with those of Brock- 
haus. 

This new edition, being in eight volumes 
and costing #8, can no longer be reckoned 
among the small encyclopedias. It has about 
as much matter as the new edition of * Brock- 
haus’s Konversations-Lexikon,’ in sixteen vol- 
umes, and the total price isthe same. There 
is still room for a methodical encyclopedia, 
not too large to be read through by an 
industrious person, say, in a year, and reada- 
ble, withal; a work which should aim to con- 
vey information of large truths rather than of 
minute facts, and which should be written 
with something like the Peter Parley art, so as 
to be read with pleasure by old and young 
the whole to be the product of not more than 
half-a-dozen masterly pens. 





Victor Hugo apres 1852. Par Edmond Bire. 

Paris: Perrin & Cie. 
WE have here the fourth and last volume of M. 
Biré’s éreintement or showing-up of Victor Hu- 
go. Thereis not much left of the great poet, and 
nothing at all of the man, when M. Bireé has 
done with him. In the brief preface to the 
present volume, the author tells the story of his 
work, begun, he states, through admiration of 
the poet and continued through love of truth, 
No doubt M. Biré is sincere in thinking and 
saying that Jove of truth has alone actuated 
him, but no reader can be long in coming to 
the conclusion that M. Biré soon blinded him- 
self to his own motives as thoroughly as Victor 
Hugo to his. The vindictive animus is too 
plain, especially in this last volume; the writer 
plays too evidently the part of advecatus 
diaboli; he takes a savage pleasure in blacken- 
ing the private character of aman who was the 
idol of France and is one of ber greatest lite- 
rary glories. He presents his facts and con- 
strues them like a special pleader. He bas al- 
lowed himself almost uncon- 
sciously, into a virulent defaming of a great 
name under pretext of revealing to the 
world the true Victor Hugo. It is this viru- 
lence of speech, this vindictiveness of pur- 
pose, which minimizes the value of the work 
That Hugo had many faults, that he was out- 
rageously vain, that he had been a weather- 
cock in politics, a shallow thinker, a follower 
instead of a leader of men, that his private 
life was not above reproach, others, more tem- 
perate than M. Bire, had already told the 
world and in a more decorous and convincing 
manner. 
a large part ridiculous, that his drama has, in 
the main, lost its hold on the public, and that 
his novels are not models of their kind, able 
critics have long since fully stated. The fierce 
light which, in M. Bire’s book, beats upon the 
poet, brings out startlingly every defect of the 
man and his works, magnifying and even 
darkening them, and, at the same time, de 
stroying by its glare the real and numerous 
deauties which these works contain 

Faguet and Morel-Fatio, to name two only. 
drew sufficient attention to the weak points of 
Hugo as a writer, a scholar, and a man, and 
their criticism is on its face unmarked by bit- 
terness. 


to be drawn, 


That much of Hugo's work is poor, 


The mass of information collected by 
M. Bire in his four volumes is of bigh and un- 
doubted worth—no student of Hugo and of re- 
manticism can afford to ignore it: but it could 
and should have been presented with impar- 
M. 
Bire quotes an approving notice of his first 
volume, * Victor Hugo avant 1830," by M. Bru- 
netiére, but in his method of quoting he sins 


tiality and a just sense of proportion. 





precisely as Hugo sinned, for he says nothing 
of the qualifying remarks of the great crits 

and he makes whatever of M 
Brunetiére’s admirable review of the next tw 

volumes, ‘ Victor Hugo aprés 1830. which was 
published in the Rerue des Dewer Mondes of 
October, ISY1. Nevertheless, students of Freneh 


noe mention 


literature are indebted to M. Biré for the in 
formation he has supplied, which will enabk 
them better to understand and appreciate thy 


work of Hugo. Bearing in mind the reserva 


tions which must absolutely be made in read 
ing this volume, as well as the three preceding 
ones, there is large profit to be had from the 


series. 


Slav and 
Brodhead 
ing Co 


Moslem By J 
Aiken, S.C 


Milliken Napier 
Aiken Publish 


THE natural inference from the title of 
work would be that it dealt with the 


this 
relations 
of the Russian and Turkish Empires, with pos 
sible side glances at the difficult questions oon 
nected with the Balkan Peninsula ‘he reader 
who begins: it with any such delusion will le 
severely disappointed. [tis a hotech-poteh of 
Russian history, with no excuse for existence 
Large slices of Rambaud’s * History of Russia 
are copied and juxtaposed in a manner which 
amply deserves the inelegant term biggledy 
piggledy; the result 
are wrenched 
hurled 
years or more away 


being often that events 
of their 


impossible attitudes 


out and 


cmnnection 
into a hundred 
Writers upon Russia of 
the most miscellaneous description have been 
drawn with little and 


upon discrimination, 


ombined in the 


most bewilderingly incoherent, crazy<qu 


their utterances have been « 
ilt pat 
corre! 


tern, both as to chronology and ation 


which it has ever been our fortune to witness 
the 
spelled wrong, and there is no uniformity of 
spelling, even in such ordinary words as Czar, 


Nearly every proper name in book is 


Tear, Byzance. Byzantium; while grossly care 
less errors like ‘* Herzegovonia ™ are lamentably 
frequent. Every time that the writer ‘Step 
niak ™ is referred to, what the author supposes 
to be his real name is supplied in parenthesis, 
and is always wrongly spelled. It is time that 
the public understood that Prof. Dragomanof! 
and ‘‘Stepniak” are not identical. The blame 
cannot be laid on the printers, though the 
proof-reading is as remarkable as the rest, and 
though the punctuation is of so extraordinary 
a character that Lord Timothy Dexter's plan 
of having none in the body of the book and a 
large assortment at the end seems preferable. 


A Student's Text-Book of Botany. By Sid 
ney H. Vines, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S., Sherard 
ian Professor of Botany in the U 
Oxford. First Half. London: 
nenschein & Co.; New York: 
Sva, pp. xX, 450. 


niversity of 
Swan Son- 
Macmillan. 


Anott fifteen years ago there was published, 
under the supervision of Prof. Vines, an Eng 
lish translation of Prof. Prantl’s ‘ Lehrbuch 
der Botanik,’ an elementary text-book which 
had already met with considerable success in 
Germany. When it became necessary to re- 
vise this translation, it appeared best to Prof. 
Vines to increase the matter of the book consi 
derably, so “ that while retaining all that has 
made it of value to beginners, it might be 
more useful to those engaged in the advanced 
study of the science.” The result is, that in 
this first half the portions covering 1:0 pages 
in the edition of 1881 have been rewritten and 
augmented until they have come to occupy 
450) pages. 





Consequently, while the general 
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plan and treatment are retained, this revision 
has resulted in practically a new book emanat- 
ing from an English rather than a German 
source. 

The volume just issued contains Part I., on 
‘* Morphology,” Part II., on ‘*The Intimate 
Structure of Plants,” and Part ITI., on ‘‘The 
Classification of Plants,” up to the flowering 
plants, the classification of which, together 
with the chapters on physiology, are to appear 
in the second half. The chapters on morpho- 
logy and histology are very carefully rewritten 
and the treatment is consistently comparative 
throughout. The embryological characteris- 
tics are everywhere properly considered, and 
are given their due prominence in the arrange- 
ments and discussions which follow. This 
comparative method, which has not been em- 
ployed either so fully or so harmoniously in 
any English or German text-book before, has 
necessitated the use of a considerable number 
of technical expressions taken directly from 
special treatises and not familiar to the average 
student. With the aid of such terms, care- 
fully selected, the homologies of the various 
structures among the higher plants are accu- 
rately and concisely indicated in phraseology 
readily intelligible; and the adoption of these 
terms in a text-book destined to be widely used 
will help greatly toward putting the compara- 
tive anatomy of plants upon as firm a basis as 
that secured by zodlogists for the animal king- 
dom. 

This volume is compact and handy, the typo- 
graphy is excellent; the illustrations are all 
familiar, but are duly accredited, and intro- 
duced with excellent discrimination. It is to 
be hoped that the second volume, with index 
and glossary, will soon be forthcoming. 





An Historical Geography of the British Colo- 
nies. By C. P. Lucas. Vol. III.: West Af; 
rica, With maps. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan. 1894. 8vo, pp. 283. 


THE story of the West African colonies forms 
the least creditable chapter in the history of 
modern times. It is the record, not of victo- 
ries of civilization over barbarism, of the de- 
velopment of natural resources, of the founda- 
tion and upbuilding of states, but of mere mer- 
cantile enterprises, in which the principal 
source of gain for more than two centuries was 
human lives. The colonies still consist main- 
ly of detached trading settlements in which 
neither manufacturing, agriculture, nor mining 
is encouraged. This condition is, no doubt, 
largely owing to the climate, but it is also an 
inheritance of the slave trade, which stereo- 
typed savagery and paralyzed industry. In 
the first half of the volume before us the opera- 
tions of all the European nations, the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and French, as well as the Eng- 
lish, on the West Coast, from its discovery to 
the present time, are narrated. This general 
review is followed by separate chapters on the 
different British colonies, the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast, Lagos, and the Niger 
Protectorates. From this it appears that the 
most satisfactory condition is to be found in 
Lagos, the least in Sierra Leone. Among the 
extraordinary variety of races which people 
the latter (sixty different languages are said to 
be spoken in the streets of Freetown), Moham- 
medanism is increasing more rapidly than 
Christianity, education is making no progress, 
and, at a short distance from the coast, slavery 
and barbarism are rife which the civilized na- 
tives make no effort to overcome. This is a 
disheartening outlook, especially considering 
the peculiar interest attaching to this colony 





as the headquarters in Africa of the abolition 
movement. 

A short but interesting account is given of 
the islands of the South Atlantic, Ascension, 
which is garrisoned by marines and rated as a 
ship of war, and St. Helena, whose decrease in 
importance and consequent gradual decay since 
the opening of the Suez Canal is the most note- 
worthy fact, and Tristan d’Acunha and Gough 
Island. Several useful maps and lists of re- 
ference books and an excellent index add to 
the value of this volume, which contains, be- 
sides historical facts, accounts of the govern- 
ment of the various colonies, their present 
commercial condition, and their relations to 
the rest of the world. 





Oliver Cromwell; A History, comprising a 
narrative of his life, with extracts from his 
letters and speeches, and an account of ‘the 
political, religious, and military affairs of 
England during his time. By Samuel Har- 
den Church. With portraits and maps. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. Pp. 524, 8vo. 

‘WHEN reading Hume’s ‘ History of England’ 

some years ago,” says Mr. Church, ‘his 

severe treatment of Oliver Cromwell im- 

pressed me as being unjust and overdrawn. 

In turning to Thomas Carlyle for a fairer 

view, the supernal garb in which he dressed 

the hero was found equally unsatisfactory.” 

Mr. Church accordingly determined, very ju- 

diciously, to adopt a middle course. Between 

the Epicurean scepticism of Hume and the 
transcendental hero-worship of Carlyle it is 
not so difficult to sail as between Scylla and 

Charybdis, and Mr. Church’s barque has safe- 

ly made the passage. But we looked for a 

special essay on the life and character of 

Cromwell. Instead of this we have a general 

history, which, being much condensed, cannot 

be very lively or flowing. The spirit of the 
work is fair enough, but we do not see that 
new light is thrown on any picture of Crom- 
well’s character or on any point of his often 
enigmatic career. Mr. Church occasionally 
quotes Mr. Gardiner in his notes, but he does 
not mention him in his preface, and he does 
not seem to be aware that Mr. Gardiner had 
done the work. He tells us that he has formed 

a very complete library of Cromwellian litera- 

ture. He would have done us a service by 

giving us a catalogue, with a critical estimate, 
as far as possible, of the value of the different 
authorities. 
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Ts A. The Philosophy of Teac hing. Boston : 
50. 


Thompson, Annie. x 2 Moral Dilemma. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 50 ce 

Thompson, Leneion = Educational and Industrial 
Drawing. Series. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 

Thurston, Prof. R.H. The Animal as a Machine anda 
Prime Motor. John Wiley & Sons. $1. 

Valdes, A.P. The Grandee: A Novel. London: Wil 
liam Heinemann. 

Venn, Mrs. The Husband of One Wife. Harpers. 60 


cents. 
Wallace, E.R. Descriptive Guide to the Adirondacks. 
Revised ed. Syracuse, N. Y.: E.R. Wallace. $3.50. 
Way, ArthurS. The Tragedies of Euripides, in E nglish 
Verse. Vol.{. Macmillan. $2. 

Weed, C. M. Fungi and Fungicides; A Practical Manual, 
Orange Judd Co. $1. 

Wells, A.R. Business: A Plain Talk with Men and 
Women Who Work. Flemin ng H. Revell Co. 35 cents, 

Wolf, Emma: A Prodigalin Love. Harpers. 
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SPANISH, 
LATIN, 


GERMAN, FRENCH. 
RAMSAY’S MODERN SPANISH. 


This isthe only grammar or method in English giving 
what ts at present the only authorized system of ac 
centuation, Partl. (17 pp.), is entirely devoted to the 
new orthography and _— unciation. Part Il IL., 20 easy 
graded lessons for the beginner. Part IIL, intric acies of 
form and usage. 12mo, 633 pp. Teachers’ price, $1.80; 
postage, 17c. 


RICHARDSON’S SIX MONTHS 
PREPARATION FOR CAESAR. 


All exercises from Cvesar, suitable for boys of 14. 


Teachers’ price 90c.; postage, 6c. 
PROGRESSIVE 


FISCHER'S ELEMENTARY 
GERMAN READER 

Teachers’ price, 70c.; postage, 7c. A. A. Fischer’s Ear 
lier Works: Practical Lessons in German, Teachers’ 
price, 75c¢.; postage, 7c. Wildermath’s Der Einsiedler 
Made Practical. Teachers’ price, 
Hillern’s Hiher als Die ay ong 
Teachers’ price, 60c.; postage, 


BRUSIE’S HEYSE’S 
MADCHEN VON TREPPI: 


Bds. With portrait. 





65e.; 
mit 


postage, 4c. 
Worterklarung. 


MARION 


Teachers’ price, 25c.; postage, 3c. 


BRONSON’S EVERY-DAY FRENCH 


(Composition). Teachers’ soy 60c.; postage, 4c. 
(Key, 64c.) By the same author: Colloguial German. 
"1eachers’ price, 65c.; postage, 5c. (Key 68c.). 


W. H. BISHOP’S CHOY-SUZANNE., 


French version by Th. Bentzon. Ed. by author. 
Bds. Teachers’ price, 30c.; postage, 3c. 


SANDERSON’S CHATEAUBRIAND'S 
Aventurers du Dernier Abencérage. With extracts 
from Atala, Voyauge en Amérique and Melanges Litte 
raires, With portrait. Boards. Teachers’ price, 35c; 
postage, 3c. 


New Educational Catalogue Free. 
HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 
THE BOOK-BUYER 


FOR JULY. 





Contains a Frontispiece Portrait, specially engraved 
for this publication, of the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, 
whose book, “The Poetry of Tennyson,’ has at- 
tracted as much attention as his sermons or his 
books upon art. The sketch is written by Robert 
Bridges. E. W. Kemble is the subject of the sketch 
of a Book-IIlustrator in this number. 

Miss Edith M. Thomas contributes to the depart- 
ment of ‘* Correspondence’’ a letter dealing with 
the vexed question of a poet's right to do anything 
but write poetry, The poems of Francis Thomp- 
son, the poet newly ‘discovered in England, are 
reviewed, and his portrait is given, and a new por- 
trait of Swinburne also appears in this number, 
accompanying a brief review of * Astrophel, and 
Other Poems.” Other matter touching poets and 
their work finds place in the BOOK-BUYER for 
July, together with short notices of new books to be 
welcomed as summer literature of the first class. 
All the regular departments of the magazine contain 
the usual quantity of entertaining information for 
the lovers of books. 





Send Ten Cents for the Fuls 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
Fifth At enue, New Yoré. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH 


Easily Mastered at Home. 

Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, who wrote the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem ay years ago, has just er his gre atest work, 

“ROSENTHAL’S PRACTIC LUNGUISTRY.” With 
this work any one can conmaar 7. languages at home in 
afew weeks. “ Linguistry study is shorn of its drudge 
ry and becomes a pleasure by this method.” Circulars 
and sample pages free. Part I. (5 lessons) 50 centa 
Complete books (either language) and Membership tn 
our Correspondence School, $5.00. 


POLYGLOT BOOK CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Nation. 





Yale 
Mixture. 


A GENTLESAN’S SMOKE, 


You won't know the luxury of 
Pipe-Smoking until you use Yale 
Mixture. 

A two-oz, trial package, postpaid, for 3 cents 
MARBURG BROS., 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Common Sense 
about Women. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





CONTENTS: Physiology—Temperament—The 
Home— Society — Education — Employment— 
Principles of Government—Suffrage—Objec- 
tions to Suffrage. 


Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 411 pages, $1.50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.. 


New York. 





15 East 16th Street, 


¢ ould’s A REFERENCE BOOK 


for Editors, General 


Scientists, Libraries, 

Illustrated Newspaper Offices, 

ia Biologists, Chemists, 

Dictionary Physicians, Dentists, 
oF Druggists, Lawyers. 

Medicine, Bi0lOZY pomi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 


Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 


Half a oan 
Index 


AND 


Allied Sciences 
boas Samples of pages and ¢ 


BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 roneneee STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE EBB.TIDE. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


et, $12.00 


Nestrationgs free. 


l6mo. 204 pages. $1.25. 


STONE & KIMBALL, Chicago and Cambridge. 
"sss ESTABLISHED 18398 2” 
‘H.: H.. UPHAM:&-CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
N- BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 


"54° South Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker: St. 
‘NEW * YORK- 


Published by 


Mining Securities Co. 


Broadway, New York 


IDLE Send for Circulars, How to 
. Invest to Make One per cent. 
MONE 
Chicngo Office, 


Monthly; also ‘‘An Indepen- 
dent Income for Women."’ 
TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 

A cottage at Onteora, Catakill Mountains. One large 


room with north light, suftable for an artiat. Apply 10 
Miss Stearws, Onteora, Tannersville, Green Co., N. Y. 


I Quincy St. 











Vv 


A Tonic 


For Bratn-Workers, the Weak 
anid Debslttat a. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without the Best 
Remedy Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion: 


exception 
for relieving 
and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, 
a general 
affording 


it acts as 
Vitalizer 
to 


and 
sustenance 


tonic 
both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, I hilacde!phia, 
Pa., savs: ** Lhave met with the 
est and most satistactorv 


dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral 
} 


and 
CaAUSINg ¢ mili tv and 


yreat- 


results in 


Hervous svste ms, 


austion. 


exh 
Descriptive Pamphlet free 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. f. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Nervous 


Are you, can itsleep, can't cat, tired, 
thirsty ? Blood poor? 


It's a tonic you want— 


H 1 r e S ’ Rootheer 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re 
freshing drink, while being far more 
agreeable in bouquet and flavor than 
the finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

A temperance drink for temperance 
people deliciousand w holesome as well. 
Purifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 


Take no substitutes. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Chas. E. Hires 
Co., Philadelphia, for beautiful pic- 


NAB 


PIANOs 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, 


ture cards. 


K 





Cc 


WORKMANSH/P, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, 


22and 24 E. I ne St. 
ashington, §17 Market Space, 


TONE, 


New York, 
148 5th Ave., near 20th St, 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York, 





School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLOGEL’S Great German and English Dictiona- 
ry, 3 vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries. 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicals received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 
BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. CO. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


F, W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


pmmarters of Foreign Books: ents for the leading 

Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 

Greek and Latin a ee es of stock mailed 

ondemand. A sarge asso ways on hand, anc 

ji aad receiv: trom P Paris oa Leipzig as soon as 
ued. 














Lf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or do0ks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, ete.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


18 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catal es mailed on de- 
mand. New books received from Paris 8 times a week. 
Bind Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special importations to order. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
Frosch Bo Books, ae of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
nm reques 
¢@ Attention is ‘called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


( | D BOOK We make a specialty of hunting 
4 up old books and magazines. Thay 
buy large and small libraries for cash, If you wan 
thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of “old, 
rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
The Co lit 
issued In America The Division Visttor, "BO. cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sec an tem 
i seem Ask us to quote on your wants. Mentio on 
AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
1111 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Thoroughly Popularized — 


Is the sport of cycling. The devotees to 
this healthful pleasure are innumerable. 
Men and women need 
) out-door exercise, andis 
) the bicycle furnishes thei] Ads 
) best and most agreeable] 7am 
) means of obtaining * 4 
it. When so many 
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icycle for the first’ 
time, it is well to remember that the 
) delight of wheeling is proportionate to 
) the quality of the wheel, and 


} Columbia Bicycles 


) leave nothing to be desired in this direc- 
tion. No one ever bought a Columbia 
and regretted the selection afterwards. § 

) These wheels, the product of the oldest 
? makers in America and the greatest in the 
2 world, are always in advance of the 

¢ times, and combine every essential quality ¢ 
¢ of bicycle excellence. They are thor-§ 
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oughly built, graceful in style, and as 
light as a wheel of proper strength can § 
) be, while their beautiful finish, which is a 
) distinguishing feature, is as lasting as it} 
) is elegant. 

POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Illustrated catalogue free at Columbia 
‘ agencies, or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
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A History of ‘the Indian Wars 


With the First Settlers of the United States to the com 
mencement of the Late War. Together with an Appe 
dix not before added to this by ae yen meer. 
esting accounts of the Battles fous’ t by Gen pyow 
Jackson. With two Plates. Rochester, Two 
hundred be 8 at $2.00 ae were Sipebaton 1 os 

GE P, HOMPAREY, Rochester, N.Y. 





DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giv- 

ing Contents and Critical Opinions of the 528 
books from HouGHTon, MIFFLIN & Co.’s List included in 
4 Model (“A. L. A.”) any exhibited at Chicago, 
will pe sent to any address Park St., Boston. 





RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues Issued Continually. 
BOOKS. W.E,. sl 22 E. 16th St.,.New York. 





Foreign Books. odicais,tauchnite british u- 
cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, 33 ‘School § St., uy — 


OOKS AT COST to shareholders. No 

liability. Catalogue free. Social Science our spe- 

clalty. CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 175 Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 








PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan- 

tit, pore price than by quire. Sam — = 1, frodes, 

| see arked, on rooetpt o of 10c. W. KINS, 
e stationery * 851-58 Sixth Ave. (48th Bey N. Y. 





75C —Lockhart’s ‘Life of Burns,’ Lane's 
ah Modern Egyptians,’ Rousseau's ‘Confessions,’ 
‘The Koran,’ Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus,’ Pepys’s ‘Diary.’ 
Mailed promptly. PRATT, 6th Ave., cor. 12th St., N.Y. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 
of the Nation bought, sold, and exchanged by A. 8S. 
CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. Catalogue No. 38 ready. 


WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 
« N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 











BACK numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
price, state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, 


;OLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-oz. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 








CASS REALTY 
CORPORATION. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York. 

Capital invested only in productive real estate in 
the city of New York. 

This Corporation is organized for the purpose of 
providing a safe and profitable method of investing 
money for persons of limited means, and it is be- 
lieved that no safer or better way can be found than 
in the purchase and holding of well-located and pro- 
ductive real estate in the city of New York. 

The Capital Stock is divided into Comman and Pre- 
ferred shares of the par value of one hundred dol- 
lars each. 

The Preferred shares are entitled to dividends at 
the rate of five per centum per annum, payable 
quarterly, and to a preference for principal. 

The investor has the advantage of knowing that 
the property of the Corporation is always in sight and 
can be readily located and inspected, that its value 
is permanent and easily ascertained, that the income 
is certain. 

For people who seek safety and permanence, to- 
gether with a moderate return, this investment 
recommends itself. 

Common and Preferred shares are now offered at 
the par value of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS each, 
in large or small amounts. Payments may be made 
in installments. 

Application must be made to 





Cass Realty Corporation 
No. 503 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK cITY, NEW YORK. 
FOR SALE. 


Garden and Forest, Vols. 1-5, unbound........... $15 00 
Atlantic Monthly, 72 vols., unbound..........-...- 25 00 
English Illustrated, Vols. 1- 9, unbound........... 7 50 
N.F. Historical and Gen. Register, —— A 16, b’nd 60 00 
A ‘complete set of the Nation n 
H. WILLIAMS, 195. West. totn St., N. Y. 
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*PURE= 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 





